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Our Neighbours—V 


Germany: Youth Without Hope 


By HARRISON BROWN 


OT a week has passed when our 
great neighbour Germany has not 
figured in the headlines. That in 
itself is a bad sign, for to journalists 
bad news is good copy and so, when 
any one country is_ constantly 
brought to our attention in the 
modern press, we may usually feel 
pretty certain that the people in that country are 
having a hard time. From Germany the news of late 
has been mainly political, and often, I am afraid, 
about political violence. We have heard that Parliamen- 
tary government is dead and yet have read accounts of 
four elections within six months, with still another 
happening shortly. And all these elections, according 
to the papers, took place in an atmosphere of street 
fighting and the massing of rival armies. Most of the 
things the newspapers have reported did actually happen. 
But at the same time Germany is a big country, and to 
millions of Germans the events you read about are just 
headlines in the papers as they are to you. Twice 
this year I have landed in England and on reading the 


London papers about what had been happening in 


Berlin or Hamburg, have simply not recognised the 
country I had just come from. ° 


Life in Chaos 


. Iam going to try here to describe how ordinary people 
like ourselves in Germany have found things since the 
Armistice. A few weeks ago there appeared in a well- 
known Berlin paper a letter from a young man who was 
at school when the War broke out. I will quote a few 
sentences of it because it expresses so well what one hears 
time and again from young people of that generation. 


‘In 1914’, he begins, ‘the world ceased to move according 
to eternal laws. The world indeed has changed its face 
every five years since 1914, at least for us Germans. 
From 1914 to 1918 its face was a military grey—and we 
went hungry. From 1919 to 1924 a crazy whirlwind of 
money figures and noughts fell upon us, and again we 
went hungry. Between 1924 and 1929 everything seemed 
again to be moving according to the eternal laws, and life 
began to open up in its richness to us. Then in 1929 
came the crisis, the promise of life was swept away and 
now we starve again’. He goes on to describe the com- 
petition for scholarships and continuation courses with 
which to take up time until matters improve. ‘But now’, 
he continues, ‘we have no hope for a free existence. Oh! 
of course we build castles in the air, we all dream of a 
fine post, some good work to do, a monthly wage of 200 
marks, and so on. But not one of us really believes in the 
possibility of ever getting such a post. We belong to a 
youth without hope in the future and without happiness 
in the present’. 

You may say that that young man is a pessimist, or 
that there are millions in other countries who are paying 
for their fathers’ war in the same way. You may add that 
elsewhere, unemployed young men who want to become 
doctors or lawyers do not flock to the standard of a 
Hitler, to be excited into kicking or shooting other unem- 
ployed young men to death. That is true, too. But right 
at the beginning and just because of the sensational press, 
I want to warn you against the impression that Germany 
is represented by a few young rowdies. If you could sit 
round the fire in the evenings at some of the numerous 
volunteer work camps organised for the unemployed, and 
if you could hear the keen discussions which go on there 
between young people of different classes and persuasions 
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and of both sexes, you would come away just as strongly 
convinced that young Germans are born debaters and 


able to work things out without fighting as you are of the | 


contrary when you read the daily paper: Still, violence 
there is. If we go back over a few years we may find, not 
excuses for excesses certainly, but: some explanation of 
the violence of their. despair. 


Effects of Food Shortage 
It is fourteen years since the War ended, thirteen. years 


-since the terms of the Versailles Treaty were made known 


to the German people.- Judging from my own enquiries, 
I believe few young English men or women to-day. could 
give even a bare outline of the terms of the Peace Treaty. 
Most of them have. but the.most shadowy memory of 
the War itself. As a nation we are not fond of soldiering. 
Britain was on the winning side and therefore the origins 
of a bad business could safely be left to historians. With 


- the young German: it is not so. To -begin with, their 


memories: of the War itself are more: vivid.’ Whereas 
grown-up people in England suffered great inconvenience 
from food shortage, in Germany all went hungry and 
many starved. Nor did the hunger end with the War; the 
blockade .was prolonged in order to force the German 
Government. to sign on the dotted line. Thousands died 
of hunger during and after the War. The remarkable 
thing about this period, however, is that so few physical 
traces’ of it remain: This is partly due to the official 
measures which were taken with characteristic energy, 
and partly no doubt to that instinct for self-preservation 
which must have inspired the cult of the open air which 
swept-over Germany immediately after the War and has 
continued ever since. Sun bathing did much to reduce 
the effects. of under-nourishment~-on- young: bodies- and 
the swimming and games in the great open-air play- 


| _grounds all over the country kept them fit. Incidentally 


the chief beneficiaries were the girls, who before the War 
were given little opportunity to play games. Generally 
speaking, there is in Germany a far greater difference 
between the pre-War generation and the young man or 
woman of to-day than there is between the same two 
generations elsewhere.  - Pa ae 

When the young man I quoted just. now. talks about 
going hungry it is not a mere figure of speech. There are 
several million people in Germany to-day who never have 
a square meal. Physical suffering is ‘bad,- but its effects 
can ‘be limited. Spiritual unrest is worse and its conse- 
quences are apt to be more permanent: Young Germany 
has not been allowed to forget the War, neither circum- 
stances nor-their elders permitted it. After the Armistice 
came the Revolution, a time of turmoil and excitement 
and confusion. As revolutions go it-was almost bloodless, 
but it:typified the disappearance of everything which was 
solid in the-German. world. Every day brought the crash, 
or the echo of the crash, of some. institution. which had 
seemed like the rock of ages, until finally the older people 
were like men afloat ina boat on an unknown sea, without 
compass or rudder. To the youngsters, of course, the 
collapse of old institutions meant less than the fact that 
their parents were in no position to offer guidance. The 
coming and going of soldier relatives which had lasted 
for. years was succeeded by the anxious atmosphere of 
workaday difficulties in a broken-down world, and of 
increasing money. troubles which made provision for the 
future impossible. Merely to recall the worst of the catas-= 
trophies which fell upon the country gives one an idea 
of the atmosphere of insecurity in which modern Germany 
grew up: the revolution; deception over Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points on which the Armistice was accepted but of 
which the: Peace Treaty took ‘no notice; the Ruhr. inva- 
sion, followed by the nightmare of the inflation period; 
and now, after a short lull, a crisis which has already 
lasted for years and shows no sign of ending except in 
the Government Press, and which bids fair to raise the 
present unemployment figure of over five million 
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to nearly seven during the winter. Of these afflictions 


the inflation period was undoubtedly that which has 
made the deepest impression. It began insidiously 
enough and people became almost accustomed to the 
mark buying a little less each quarter. Then the 


bottom suddenly fell out of things and at the height of 


the madness.parents were sending- children-to school 
with bundles of paper money larger than all the books 
they had to take. Some of these children, now grown up, 
have told me that there were days when even this big 
bundle would only buy one sandwich, instead of two, 
because the value of the mark had fallen still lower while 
they were at lessons. . - 


Desire for a Faith 

And as if these things were not bad enough in them+ 
selves, the propaganda press whipped the people to excite- 
ment about them all the time. We have to remember 
that the range of these events.was far wider than we 
usually imagine. The children of a professor or of a 
doctor shared much the same experiences -with their 
parents as did the children of the railway worker. The 
effect of these years is now coming home to roost. Too 
much ‘has been piled on the shoulders of one generation 
or two. Being tremendously alive, it seems as if one dis- 
appointment only leads to a still more passionate desire 
to find- something in which they can believe. Unfortu- 
nately this means also that they are too apt to believe 
almost anybody who has a spell. to offer, if only the spell 
is repeated often and loud enough. But when all is said 
and done, and despite the propaganda of press trusts 
which tell the Germans that all their sufferings have been. 
inflicted upon them by foreigners, there is very little anti= 


foreign feeling. It-is-true-that-the-nationalist-press fre~ 


quently raves against France and Poland, but on the 
whole not more than the same press in those countries 
does against Germany. Even the National Socialists only 
feebly attempt to make use of what used to be known as 
‘foreign devil’ propaganda, Of course, every movement 


which’ seeks to use emotionalism as a lever to action must 


have a favourite scapegoat. The National- Socialists, or 
Nazis as they prefer to be called, make their. scapegoat 
the Jews. It is the Jews who are to blame, they. say, all 
day, every day, for all’ Germany’s troubles...Which is 
either a remarkable tribute to the Jewish race or an 


insult to the Germans,’ since the percentage of Jews to — 


the total population is less than 1 per cent.! But this stuff 
talked by race fanatics should not be taken very seriously. 
The Germans have an instinct for cosmopolitanism 
which, whatever its cause or effect, certainly makes them 
a friendly people to visit or to live amongst. I have @ 
German friend who’ always. speaks in broken’ German 
when he wants any special help at a post office or a 
railway station. He-says officials are much nicer to 
ea ene foreigners than they are to helpless’ Ger- 
mans! pS ye Oe CON 

And yet with all this there is an intense nationalism 
prevailing throughout the country. The same may be said: 
of all countries just now, and ‘it is usually put down to 
the economic crisis. That alone, however, is not a suf- 
ficient explanation of the German phenomenon. How does 
it come about that the nation which produced the author 
of All Quiet on the Western Front, of which hundreds of 
thousands of copies were sold in Germany, should also: 
produce young men who broke up the cinemas where the 
film, of the book was being shown a year or-two later? 


Germany fought the world and suffered more from war — 


and militarism than any other nation, yet to-day many 
young Germans are so eager to play at soldiers that they 
join the private armies of tival political ‘groups. Why is: 
this? In 1918 the mass of the Gérman ‘people welcomed 
the Republic if only because it meant the end of domina- 
tion by soldiers and great landowners. In the spring of 
this year elections showed that three out of five of the 
electorate were opposed to the Parliamentary regime and 
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A German Reichsbanner Demonstration, showing the strange combination of athleticism and military organisation which characterises the 
movement of modern German Youth 
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all have remained passive whilst the soldiers and landowners 
quietly seized power again. After fourteen years of democracy 
Germany.has turned it down. Does this mean that as a whole 
the Germans prefer to be told what to do by somebody 
with a loud voice? That may be partly the explanation, but 
there are other factors too, of which the chief perhaps are 
the policy of the ex-Allies towards Germany since the War; 
the inexperience of politicians at home and flaws in the Con- 
stitution, and especially the electoral law, which required more 
political experience than was available if they were to be 
successfully overcome. And to these must, of course, be 
added the increasing number of young. people condemned to 
spend their lives in idleness, and the consequently increasing 
effect of interested propaganda. 


Hitler’s Appeal to the Lower Middle Classes 


Young Germany has become nationalist largely from 
believing that the rest of the world was still against her. 
Germany has become increasingly socialist of a sort, perhaps 
rather a funny sort, partly because capitalism never was looked 
upon with any religious awe as it is here and in France, and 
partly because middle-class fortunes were swept away during 
the inflation. Hitler’s great brain-wave was to combine 
Nationalism with Socialism; his great illusion was to think 
that he could so magnify nationalism that it would eliminate 
the class war. What he has done is to radicalise and nationalise 
the lower middle classes, who have found their latter-day saint 
and everyday prophet in Adolf Hitler. Hitler provided a mental 
home for that enormous army of middle class who had been 
reduced to the level of the proletariat and who bitterly re- 
sented the fact. These people felt they were better than the 
worker because they wore white collars and could handle a 
pen for their living; they resented the power of organised 
labour, especially the Trades Unions. In point of fact they 
led worthy but very narrow lives, and the cultural differ- 
ence between them and the workers was less than has been 
the case in some other countries. Hitlerism is a political 
epidemic running to high temperatures. (In Berlin they tell 
a story about a Nazi man who greeted a passer-by with the 
usual salute and a ‘Heil Hitler’. ‘Yes, rather. Go ahead’, 
answered the passer-by, ‘I’m a nerve specialist’.) 

. The Germany with whom peace was made was ready, and 
in all probability would have become eager to play her part 
in rebuilding a new Europe. Wilson’s proposal for a League 
of Nations had had its advocates in.Germany even before the 
end of the War. But the League, when it came, seemed to the 
Germans to be just a League of Victors from which they were 
to be excluded for years. It was only by a great effort that 
Stresemann was able to rouse some interest in it and, since 
the failure of his policy of trying to bring about the revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles by persuasion, this artificially 
aroused interest has disappeared and the prestige of the 
League in Germany is now nil. Of course, all are agreed that 
they do not want war, but—there are buts. In Germany 
peace talk has become a negative thing; even innocent state- 
ments about the necessity for adopting a reasonable course in 
foreign affairs require, or at least receive, qualification. I am 
convinced that this is a state of affairs which would never 
have developed but for the short-sighted policy of the ex- 
Allies. When Germany wanted to be helpful.and so long as 
she remained “reasonable” she received nothing but kicks. 
Now ‘that she has become impatient and obstreperous, she 
is at once granted ‘concessions’. Why then should we find it 
surprising that the German man-in-the-street has come to 
think that the only way to lessen his post-War burdens is for his 
country to make a nuisance of itself? Take the youngsters— 
the young people naturally felt no responsibility for the War 
and resented paying its price. In politics the old regime had 
been swept away, in the home it began to go too. At first this 
revolt expressed itself chiefly in the famous Youth Movement. 
Following the cult of the open air, young people joined in 
groups to tramp the open country and, in the evenings, to 
gather round the camp fires to denounce. all that smacked of 
stuffy convention and the trammels of city life. There was 
nothing very new in this except its extent; a Youth Movement 
had existed before the War, based on the teachings of 
Nietzsche. Gradually, however, the movement divided. into 
groups with more definite ideas and split into political factions. 
This was partly the effect of elections and the use of the vote 
for the first time, and partly of definite attempts to use the 
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movement by party organisations. To-day the old Youth 
Movement scarcely exists any more. There are many youth 
movements and these have now become the subject ofa 
special decree, which seems regrettable but was nevertheless 
inevitable as things have developed. All groups except that of 
the Communists are to be united into a kind of cartel for 
physical training and more or less military field sports. Thus 
the very body which came into being as. a means of youthful 
protest against the conventions and shibboleths of the old 
regime is now to be used by the old men as a means of propa- 
gating the ideas it was born to destroy. And this too youth 
accepts. In a book called Germany Turns the Clock Back, 
which is just about to appear, Edgar Mowrer_ has summed 
up the attitude of the young people of to-day like this: 

The old Germany collapsed in 1918; the present Germany 
is unhappy. Therefore in the ruins of old beliefs, in the laby- 
rinth of its great and tortured mind, it seeks for a future that 
will somehow satisfy its belief in its own capacity and import- 
ance. Yet since it is unable to conceive a future independent 
of an idealised tradition, its historical anticipation takes the 
form of a mighty reaction. mass 
In other words, faith in all the old gods suddenly became 
impossible, but no new ones were put in their place. It is not 
a question of too much having been swept away, but rather 
of nothing having occurred to give them faith in themselves, 
The Germans are energetic and active-minded, but at the 
same time they are an emotional and introspective race. They 
have a passion for education, but when millions of young 
people know themselves to be physically and mentally fit and 
eager to work and yet see ever dwindling hope of their being 
able to earn enough to be independent, they become like a 
cloud of angry wasps shut up in a bottle and sting each other. 
And it becomes easy for the protagonists of Capitalism and 
Socialism to incite bands of youthful warriors against each 
other, both sides fighting, as they believe, for a change of 
system which will give a meaning to life for themselves. And 
easiest of all is it for the survivors of the old regime to hold 
forth the State as the god to which they should turn again. 


Germany’s Inferiority Complex 


Youth is idealistic as well as egotistic, and therein lies much 
of the charm of orthodox patriotism. Patriotism is egotism 
depersonalised. Its theories about the innate superiority of one’s 
own race are flattering, its encouragement to national effort 
with a view to self-sufficiency is particularly seductive to an 
energetic people to whom the world is closed for emigration 
and whose export markets are shrinking. And these tendencies 
have been encouraged not only by the emotionalism of despair 
but by deliberate propaganda. Germany has developed the 
inferiority complex of an oppressed people, and for that the 
policy of France and England and their satellites is chiefly to 
blame. There has been much talk about Germany being an 
equal in the family of nations, and latterly even some effort 
to transform words into deeds. But it came too late to profit 
from the desire of the Germans themselves to co-operate. 
That desire had been frittered away, and now Germany de- 
mands truculently and gives grudgingly that which earlier would 
have been gladly contributed to the common good. But, even 
so, this does not seem sufficient explanation of the bitterness 
of internal conflict, nor of the antagonism to a Constitution 
which was written by their own elected leaders. That there 
will before long be a revision of the Constitution seems certain. 
It is difficult, however, to see how reform can be brought about 
without openly breaking the Constitution as it stands to-day, 
and this, whatever some members of the Goverrrment might 
be prepared to do, does not seem possible with the consent of 
President Hindenburg. This is one of the interesting things 
we may look for in the papers during the next few months, 
and it is important because the outcome may affect Germany’s 
future considerably, and anything which affects Germany’s 
future is important for all her neighbours. 


Mr. A. J. Alan’s Second Book (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) consists of 
the tales which this very popular broadcaster has ee at 
the microphone since the publication of his first book, Good 
Evening, Everyone. Those who heard the broadcasts will cer- 
tainly want to read the book; and for those who were not for- 
tunate enough to listen to the author’s very individual and 
enjoyable delivery of them, the book provides a collection of 
semi-psychic, semi-detective stories, 
‘twist’ which one associates with the name of A. J. Alan. 
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: Part of the great Dnieprostroi dam 


The Water Power Scheme at Dnieprostroi 


By T. G. N. HALDANE 


'HE water power scheme at Dnieprostroi is far the 

largest scheme of its kind in Russia, and one of the 

largest in the world. The River Dnieper, on which 
: the power station is built, is not the biggest river in 
the U.S.S.R. by any means, but then Russia sets rather a high 
standard in this respect, and I can only say that compared with 
’ rivers in this country—well, it just doesn’t compare; it is much 
bigger than any river we can produce. It rises about the 
latitude of Moscow and not so very far from that city, flows 
more or less due south and discharges into the Black Sea east 
of Odessa near the mouth of the smaller, but perhaps better 
known, river, the Bug. It passes right through the centre of the 
Ukraine, the southern republic forming part of the U.S.S.R., 
and a very important grain-producing and industrial region. 
So you see as a water-way the river is most important. It will 
now permit water transport over a total distance of about a 
thousand miles: Until the Dnieprostroi Dam was built there 
was a series of rapids some 200 miles from the Black Sea, 
which extended over a considerable distance and effectively 
stopped navigation. It is at the foot of these rapids that the 
dam has been built, and by raising the level of the river about 
a hundred feet and flooding back a distance of nearly a 
hundred miles, the rapids are covered and the river made 
navigable for the whole of its length. Of course, there is a 
‘canal and a series of locks, three in all, which allow boats to 


‘pass over the dam. 


‘An. even more important purpose of the dam is to obtain - 


water power. As you can imagine, a river of the size of the 
‘Dnieper falling over a dam about a hundred feet high is 
_ capable of generating quite a lot of power. The actual amount 

for which turbines are being installed is 558,000 kw., or about 
750,000-h.p. To produce this huge amount of power without 
providing for its use would have been of little purpose. The 
U.S.S.R. authorities did not merely plan the construction of 
the dam and power station, but they, also planned a large 
scheme of factory construction so as to make full use of the 
power. The factories, together with the living accommodation 
for the workers, form a city with a population of 50,000. This 


city is on the east bank of the river- close to the dam, where 


before it was built there was nothing at all, not even a village, 


although on the other side there was a small village named 
Kitschkas, which is-now flooded. The factories consist of 
iron and steel works, chemical works, aluminium works and a 
variety of metallurgical works, as well as various other works 
for the production of firebricks, cement, coke and- other 
things. Not far off there are large deposits of iron and other 
minerals, and to the east of Dnieprostroi is the great coal- 
mining area known as the Donbass. So Dnieprostroi is really 
a very suitable locality for factory construction, quite apart 
from the principal advantage of cheap water power. I might 
add that power is also being used for the important purpose of 
irrigation, since the annual rainfall in the district is small. 

Work on the Dnieprostroi scheme began in 1927, and as the 
result of tremendous exertions the first turbine was started up 
in May of this year, although the main work was completed and 
the subsequent official opening of the power station took 
place less than a month ago. I have seen enough of Russian 
industrial conditions and enough of Dnieprostroi itself to 
form a pretty good idea of the appalling difficulties which the 
U.S.S.R. authorities and the engineers-in-charge must have 
had to face in carrying through this great project. I-think it is 
little short of miraculous that the work was completed in five 
years. A scheme of this size would have been difficult enough 
to carry out in any Western European country, but in Russia 
the difficulties are magnified many times by the great shortage 
of skilled workers of all kinds. It is not easy to convey a proper 
idea of these difficulties, but just imagine yourself trying to build 
a house, your main source of labour being entirely unskilled 
peasants, much more- unskilled than almost any class of labour 
in this country. Now try to picture the difficulties of con- 
structing one of the largest and most difficult engineering 
projects in the world under the same conditions. Perhaps this 
will give you a faint idea of the difficulties which were: faced 
and overcome in building Dnieprostroi and also of the similar 
difficulties which have been or are being faced in carrying out 
other big schemes in Russia. | 

I have recently returned from Russia, where I went to make a 


brief study of the power and industrial development, and, of - 
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course, I visited Dnieprostroi. Perhaps I can best describe the 
general appearance of the place by recalling the view I got 
from the roof of the engineers’ offices on ‘the west side of the 
river. To the left of the office building I looked upstream, or 
perhaps I should say up the lake formed by the dam. I do 
not know exactly how wide it was, but I should say about a 
mile on the average, and, of course, it stretched away as far as 
one could see. In front of the offices and at the foot of the 
steeply rising ground on this side of the river was the end of the 
dam. The dam is built on a great curve bulging upstream. It 
really consists of a large number of huge reinforced concrete 
buttresses or piers rising out of the mass concrete forming the 
base and front wall of the dam and resting on solid granite. I 
suppose there must be fifty or sixty of these great piers and the 
total length of the dam is the better part of a mile. Between the 
piers and on top of the concrete wall water gates are being 
fitted so as to regulate the height of the water by a few feet. 
These were not completed. To the right of the office, looking 
downstream, behind a maze of steel structures and electric 
wires forming the outdoor sub-station, was the control room 
building and the immense mass concrete wall forming the top 
of the intake tunnels leading down to the turbines in the power 
house below. Beyond this again one could see the rapids below 
the dam and several rocky islands. About three-quarters of a 
mile below the dam the river splits into two channels round a 
large island, and it is at this point that the new railway bridge 
spanning the river has been built. The latter is in itself a fine 
piece of engineering work and close to the bridge are two high 
steel towers which carry the outgoing 161,000 volt lines trans- 
mitting power to the other side of the river. 

On two occasions I walked back to the new city over the top 
of the dam, on planks which in places had wide gaps through 
which I could see the solid sheets of water between consecutive 
piers rushing swiftly over the lip of the dam and falling a hundred 
feet down to the boiling rapids below. When I inspected the 
power house there were three turbines actually running, and two 
just being completed. These five machines each have an outputof 
over 60,000 kw., or about 80,000h.p. They were builtin America, 
like most of the other equipment. The remaining four which 
are not yet installed will be built mainly in Russia, and when 
completed the total output of the station will be 558,000 kw. 
Some of you may have been inside steam power stations in 
this country and have seen steam turbines humming away at 
several thousand revolutions a minute. But the Dnieprostroi 
turbines are not like that. They revolve very slowiy—only 
about eighty or ninety revolutions a minute—and they are 
mounted vertically, unlike the horizontal arrangement of most 
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Looking down the rapids 


steam turbines. The water turbine itself is away down in the 
basement buried in concrete and can scarcely be seen except 
for the huge steel links which operate the water gates and regu- 
late the flow of water. The gates are, of course, power-oper- 
ated and, huge though the steel links forming the operating 
mechanism are, they are so designed that in the event of a log 
getting jammed in the gates (an unlikely but not impossible 
occurrence) the links will break instead of the gates being dam- 
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‘Solid sheets of water between consecutive piers rushing swiftly over 
the lip of the dam’ 


aged by being forced to close on the log. The vertical shaft be- 

tween the turbine wheel and the electrical generator above is an 

immense affair, perhaps about three feet in diameter and 

weighing, together with the revolving parts of the water tur- 

bine and the generator, about 700 tons. You can imagine the 
difficulty of giving adequate support to such 

- an immense mass of revolving metal. Every- 
thing about this machine is big—not merely 
because the power generated is very great, 
but because the speed of rotation is low. The 
faster a machine runs the smaller it is usually 
possible to make it for a given power output. 
That is why a steam turbo-generator of 
similar output would look smaller. 

A great deal of the power will be used by 
the new factories at Dnieprostroi to which 
I referred above. The remainder will be 
transmitted by high voltage electric lines 
(161,000 volts) to the important industrial 
city of Dniepropetrovsk some fifty miles 
farther up the river, and also to the great 
coal fields in the Donbass area over which I 
had flown previously in a Russian aeroplane. 
Some of the electric lines are not yet com- 
pleted, but when they are finished Dniepros- 
troi will be electrically connected to a num- 
ber of large new steam power stations. The 
importance of this connection is that it 
will not then matter much if the river at 
any time becomes too low to give the full 

power, because the steam station can carry a larger part of the 
Joad until such time as the cheaper water power becomes again 
available. 

Perhaps in a few years time Dnieprostroi will seem quite a 
small affair, because the Russians are now planning a water 
power scheme on the River Volga many times bigger than 
Dnieprostroi. The future progress of the industrialisation of 
Russia is worth watching, 
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| By SIR SPENCER PORTAL 
On- Monday, October 313 World Thrift Day was observed in over twenty different countries, when attention was drawn 


~ NAVING is apparently unpopular to-day with some of 
me, OUr economists; but to the ordinary man or woman. the 
“Spduestion “is nof an‘ academic* but’ a practical ‘one. 
io” Saving is: difficult but there is abundant evidence that 
the more’difficult itis the more will people strive:for it: ‘There 
is a universal desire for security; for something to ~fall 
back ‘upon in emergencies. or retirement. ‘Then: we-all-have 
ambitions: perhaps to provide a good education for ‘our 
children or to travel abroad; or to buy a house or acar. In other 
words, there is always a strong urge to save, not for the purpose 
of hoarding money, but to spend it on some future occasion. 
. We still occasionally come across instances of hoarding; 
there was one case recently in which a man and his wife had 
been keeping £1,300 in gold and notes under a flagstone in 
the kitchen; and another in which savings amounting to £400 
were being carried daily in the pocket. That sort of thing was, 
of course, much more common in the past. Indeed, before the 
early years of the nineteenth century; the working'man who had 
somehow managed to save a small amount out of his méagre 
mcome had not much option. ‘The ordinary banks ‘would not 
accept less than £10—an almost fabulous sum to many_in'those 
days. Deposits could sometimes be made in Friendly Societies 
for sickness or funeral benefit, but there were no savings banks 
as we know them to-day. So that what usually happened was 
that the money was hidden away in some place in the house, 
under a loose board, or in a stocking, or sewn into a mattress. 
To-day there is no excuse for that form of. hoarding, for 
during the last century and a quarter there has gradually been 
built up a very remarkable and complete structure for the 
benefit of the small saver. To give you an idea of the import- 
ance of these small savings to-day, I will quote a short message 
I have recently received from the Prime Minister, to pass 
- on to the President of the International Thrift Institute. The 
Prime Minister says: 

-It must be the concern of all Governments at all times (but more 
especially at this time of world economic depression) to encourage 
habits of thrift among the people. In the British Islands the total 
volume of savings in the three great thrift institutions, namely, the 
National and Scottish Savings Committées, the Post Office Savings 
Bank and the Trustee Savings Banks, represents at the present time 
the huge sum of over 1,100 million pounds, and in addition to these 
State-controlled organisations there are many excellent Friendly 
Societies and other thrift bodies adding considerably to this total. 
If saving is a wise restraint from luxury Spending and not a curtail- 
ment of healthy spending, then the nation is strengthened and the 
character of the citizen raised. It is my earnest wish that those who are 
generously working for the cause of thrift in every nation may con- 
tinue their excellent work and thereby benefit not only their own 
country, but the whole world for the furtherance of peace, happiness 
and prosperity. 

_ Now I want to tell you in a very few words how this huge 
sum of 1,100 million pounds, to which the Prime Minister 
refers, has grown. You will not be surprised to hear that the 
thrift movement originated in Scotland! It was in the year 
1810 that the Rev. Dr. Duncan, who had a small country. 
parish at Ruthwell, near Dumfries, started a savings bank. 
The time was opportune; the Napoleonic Wars were bringing 
home the need for economy. The industrial revolution was 
increasing the wealth of the country and the opportunities for 
saving. The rapid growth of parish relief was bringing home 
to social reformers the need for encouraging individual thrift 
as an alternative to’ widespread pauperisation, Dr. Duncan’s 
venture was an instant success and he followed it up by writing 
articles and pamphlets describing the experiment and advocat- 
ing its extension. His plan began to be discussed and adopted 
with modifications in towns and villages all over England and 
Scotland. Dr. Duncan, like many pioneers, had some strange 
ideas as wellas some very sound ones. He proposed to impose 
a fine on those who did not deposit regularly (a suggestion 
which might commend itself to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to-day), He also proposed to allow a higher rate 
of interest to those about to marry or who had reached the 
age of 56 (a suggestion which would also, I am sure, commend 
itself to some people to-day). ; : 
Within eight years about 450 Trustee Savings Banks had 


©... «to Sewise saving and wise spending’ as the basis of all true thrift 


already been established and Parliament had passed an Act to 
regulate their activities. You can imagine then that during 
the early years of last century. meetings were held all over the 
country, at the instigation of perhaps a local clergyman or 
justice of the peace or some philanthropic citizen, and, that 
at these meetings some of the local worthies would decide to 
found and conduct a Trustee Savings Bank for the benefit of 
people of small means in their neighbourhood. The move- 
ment made wonderful progress; but it naturally made greater 
strides in the cities and towns than in the country districts. 
People began to clamour for its extension; and in 1861, Mr. 
Gladstone carried through Parliament the Act which brought 
into existence the Post Office Savings Bank. Its success was 
assured from the first, and to-day there are few better known 
organisations in the country. 

Naturally the Trustee Savings Banks suffered at first as a 
reslt of the competition of the new State organisation. For 
remember that the Trustee Savings Banks of 1861 were not 
the substantial organisations of to-day. Though very numerous, 
many of them were quite small affairs, open perhaps only an 
hour or two a week and conducted from some public building 
or the office of one of the trustees or officers. Their total 
funds were only forty million pounds as against close upon 
two hundred millions to-day. ‘They had really only the one 
activity of collecting and repaying small deposits, their funds 
being invested with the Government. It was not until 1880 
that they, along with the Post Office Savings Bank, were given 
the power to conduct stock departments. through which 
depositors could buy or sell most forms of Government 
securities at favourable rates of commission. In 1863 Trustee 
Savings Banks were given by Parliament the unique privilege 
of opening Special Investment Departments, but it is only 
within quite recent years that these departments have become 
the important and popular features which they are to-day. 
There are now over sixty-five million pounds in these Special 
Investment Departments of Trustee Savings Banks which 
offer to depositors with the necessary qualifications a higher 
rate of interest than the 2} per cent. allowed in the ordinary 
departments. Only as recently as 1929 did Parliament give 
the Trustee Savings Banks power to perform other services, 
as a result of which many banks now undertake the safe 
custody of documents, purpose saving schemes, railway travel 
schemes, and so on. 

It is not surprising that many of the smaller Trustee Banks 
closed during the years which followed the formation of the 
Post Office Savings Bank, but there was never any question 
that the older movement would die out. I think it was the 
voluntary basis of the Trustee Banks and the personal service 
they could offer which ensured their survival and expansion. 
This tradition of service has been well maintained. I am told 
that the confidences volunteered by depositors are sometimes 
almost embarrassing and that the officials of Trustee Banks 
have been consulted not only on the mundane affairs of the 
deposit, investment and withdrawal of their savings, but on 
the settlement of domestic differences, the care of the baby 
and the writing of love-letters. You may be surprised to know 
that there are over five hundred Trustee Savings Bank offices 
in the country to-day. . Rees 

The third organisation referred to in the Prime Minister’s 
message, the National Savings Committee, arose out of the 
Government’s efforts during the War to enlist the support of 
small savers by offering for sale War Savings Certificates (now 
known as National Savings Certificates) giving an attractive 
yield over a period of years. Out of the propaganda connected 
with the sale of these Certificates arose the widespread and 
efficient organisation now under the Chairmanship of my 
friend General Seely, which is doing so much excellent work 
in furthering thrift, particularly in schools and works. I am 
glad to say that the three organisations controlled or super- 
vised by the State—the Post Office Savings Bank, the National 
Savings Committee and the Trustee. Savings. Banks—now 
work in close co-operation particularly in promoting saving 
amongst children in the schools. 
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All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 


Gi rowin 1g Pains 


N the course of a comment upon the question of 
‘What is wrong with the modern Universities?’ an. 
interesting sidelight is thrown by the Universities 
.Review (the organ of the Association of University 
Teachers) on the present position of adult education in 
this country. The Review expresses the opinion that, in 
accordance with a certain observable \reaction against 
belief in democracy and popular education, not a few 


_ University teachers to-day show a ‘tendency to introvert- 


ism’ in their attitude to extramural or adult education. 
“They view the growth of this activity with alarm, because 
they believe it deflects the Universities from their proper 
task. The instruction given they believe to be mostly of 
a gaseous nature, or, according to the more kindly of 
them, lacking in the precision and thoroughness of the 
University classroom or laboratory’. This doubt as to the 
value of extramural activities is partly connected with the 
present desire to economise; and partly, also, with the 
fact that many of the older pioneers of the movement, who 
gave it its idealistic impetus, have retired or passed on to 
other work. The Universities Review also considers that 
‘exaggerated claims have undoubtedly been made in the 
past for the quality of the work done in tutorial classes’, 
which has led to an inevitable scepticism on the whole 
subject. To this may be added a certain aloofness which 
has grown up between the internal University teachers and 
those engaged in extramural teaching. ; 
This analysis of the relations between the Universities 
and the tutorial class movement finds a parallel in the 
attitude taken up by some sections of the tutorial class 
movement towards less formal and more popular types of 
adult education. In the Universities Review it is hinted 
that ‘as far as the Universities are concerned, too much 
stress has been laid upon the tutorial class to the neglect 
of other equally valuable agencies in popular education’. 
In some places, it is true, the organisers of tutorial classes 
have succeeded in ‘cornering’ the extramural energies of 
their University and canalising them into their own 
special channel, thereby creating a legend that the main 
(or even the only) contribution of our Universities towards 
popular culture is to be found in the tutorial class. And 
from certain recent public utterances we might gather the 
impression that some protagonists of the tutorial class 
regard other forms of adult education (including 
recreational work, physical and handicraft activities, and 
the cultural use of broadcasting and the films) in much 
the same light as some University teachers regard tutorial 
class work—that is, as ‘mostly of a gaseous nature, or . . . 
lacking in precision and thoroughness’, In each case, such 
criticism has little real justification; but the fact is that the 
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- academic mind lends itself ra‘her easily to certain faults 


of exclusiveness, which aré only too often aped by those 
who, while not of academic standing, are attached, however 
loosely, to academic institutions. On the other. hand, it 


must be admitted that, as the basis of popular education’ 


broadens and new forms of culture spring up which seek 
to attract the ordinary man or woman, and therefore 
carefully avoid any flavour of the academic, such new 
movements in their enthusiasm are apt to claim more 


concrete results than are strictly speaking warranted. 
When. this happens, those who’ look down on the new: 


branches of popular education from the dignified height 


of academic standards feel themselves justified in their 


original scepticism. 


When we apply these ideas to the educational aspects of 


broadcasting we find that the very nature of the medium 


employed is so vast and universal as to make it impossible 
to pin faith exclusively upon the more formally in- 


structional parts of the broadcast programme. Remark- 
able progress has been made during the last few years in 
building. up the wireless discussion group movement, 
which, with its thousand or more groups spread all over 
the country each winter, has certainly added a new and 
important extension to the older forms of adult education. 
The educational value of these groups can only be 
determined after thorough and sympathetic examination 
by an impartial authority; for which reason the enquiry 
which the Inspectors of the Board of Education have 
recently made into the working of these groups is to be 
greatly welcomed. The Board’s Inspectors have, we know, 
given a great deal of time and care to the investigation, and 
have approached it in the most broadminded and sym- 
pathetic spirit. It is to be hoped that their report will in 
due course be made available to the public. Whatever, 
however, may be the place of wireless discussion groups in 
relation to formal education, it is not to be doubted that 
the indirect educational influence of broadcasting as a 
whole will in the long run be much greater than its direct. 
instructional influence. The appeal of wireless is to the 
individual rather than to the group; and the community. 
as a whole will derive the best results from wireless 
through the use which the individual makes of it as a 
means of information, mental stimulus, and wholesome 
entertainment. 


Week by Week 


RIK POMMER, the well-known German film pro~ 

ducer, in the course of his broadcast during the ‘Sur- 

prise Item’ on October 26, gave an interesting de- 

scription of the language difficulties with which he 
and other producers have had to contend since the arrival of 
the ‘talkie’. ‘In the days of the silent film’, said Mr. Pommer; 
‘conditions did not change very rapidly, but nowadays the 
type of films, stories and actors that appeals to the public is 
undergoing a very rapid change. Everything changes from day 
to day. I, as a producer, have to watch these changes, which 
means that I must Keep on travelling and travelling during the 
short intervals between each production. I seem to spend as 
much time in an aeroplane as I do in a film studio. Why must I 
do this? Because the big problem which has arisen with the 
coming of the talkies has been to maintain the internationality 
of pictures. We have found out that the best way to maintain 
this internationality is to make films in three languages. But 
can you imagine the difficulty of making a three-lingual pic- 
ture? It really means three separate films from the same story, 
made at the same time in the same set, under one central 


director. To find a story suitable to the mentality of three dif- 


ferent nations involves employing three dialogue writers for 
the different languages, three supervisors again in the different 
languages and three complete casts of actors and actresses from 
three separate countries. Every day, every hour, almost every 
minute, different ideas and different mentalities are brought 
together under one control. For example, I have just returned 
from the island of Géhren in the middle of the Baltic Sea. Here- 
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_ On this island there lived for five weeks one of the most cos- 
_ Mopolitan crowds I have ever witnessed. There were about two 

hundred and fifty of us, actors, actresses, technical and artis- 
tical staff, all living happily together as friends. It was like a 
small harmonious League of Nations without any international 
complications whatever. This is only a small illustration of 
what takes place at our Berlin studios in Neubabelsberg 
' throughout the year’. - ag 

* * * 
“Sometimes’, continued Mr. Pommer, ‘our task is made easier 
by finding or developing a star who can speak two or more 
languages. The best example of this at the present moment is 
that famous little London girl, Lilian Harvey, who speaks not 
only German and English, but now fluent French as well. What 
an asset! I would also remind you of Marlene Dietrich who, 
when we began work on “The Blue Angel” could hardly speaka 
word of English. Again, Anne Sten first came to me with but 
one language—her own Russian: now she speaks perfect 
German, and will, I am conyinced, soon speak fluent Eng- 
_ lish. Other artists are Renate Muller, Conrad Veidt and, last 
but not least, my old friend Emil Jannings. To-day they all 
speak at least two languages and some even three. On the 
other hand, I am sure also that many of the English actors and 
actresses now working with us in Berlin will shortly speak Ger- 
man well enough to play leading parts in German films. The 
talkies have certainly proved very valuable to the study of 
languages.’ In my opinion broadcasting and the cinema 
are together accomplishing a great work by showing us the 
value of the spoken word. We of the cinema appreciate and 
are conscious of that principle ‘underlying all broadcasting: 
‘Nation shall speak peace unto Nation”’’, 
x x * 


‘The public, which has lately been turning its attention towards 
television and its possibilities, is sometimes liable to forget 
that there are broadcast programmes which definitely gain by 
“virtue of their concentration upon one sense only. Two very 
interesting productions are announced, one at least of which 
would seem to have everything to gain and little to lose by 
appealing only to the ear of its audience. On November 19 the 
B.B.C. is to present a programme illustrating in sound the 
progress made in all types of communication during the ten 
years (1922-32) which represent the life of the Corporation. 
The planning of this programme has involved close co-opera- 
tion with organisations of every conceivable kind whose 
particular branch of ‘communication’ might be brought by 
sound into the broadcast. The whole will be welded together by 
a narrative specially prepared by Mr. L. du Garde Peach, and 
this somewhat adventurous enterprise will reach its climax 
when Mr. H. G. Wells, remembering the ten years’ progress 
just illustrated, will turn in imagination to the future, to 
speculate, as probably only he could do, on the potentialities 
which the next decade and the next century hold for com- 
munication throughout the world. Another programme of 
great interest is ‘The Council of the Infernal Peers’, on Decem- 
ber 1, which Mr. King-Bull has adapted from a stage version of 
Paradise Lost first given a year or two ago at the Arts Theatre 
Club. Organ music will here for the first time be used through- 
out a radio production, not only as incidental music, but as a 
background and setting for the play. There is no real action in 
Satan’s conference with his followers after the fight and ban- 
ishment from Heaven: but there is some very fine rhetoric— 
Milton at his best, and the fallen archangels at their worst and 
most eloquent. The production, however, will not consist in 
the reciting of blank verse, splendid verse though it may be. 
The Infernal Peers will argue and wrangle: the cries of 
Moloch for open war, the despair of Belial, the guile of Beelze- 
bub, and the presiding genius of the ambitious Satan, against 
the background of organ music, should make the wireless 
version of this theme what Milton surely intended it should be 
—epic drama at its best. 
* * * 
People who complain that dance music is not broadcast all 
night; or contend that dance music should not be broadcast at 
all; those who wish for vaudeville instead of chamber music, or 
who enquire passionately why a symphony concert is ousted on 
their pet wavelength in favour of musical comedy—all those, 
in fact, who would find their life extremely flat were there 
nothing whatever to grumble at—might voice their plaints with 
good reason if they possessed heads like that of that unfortu- 
nate inhabitant of Lodz in Poland, who, it is reported, mentally 
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picks up wireless transmission whether he will or no, without 
the aid of any receiving set. For éven those who feel that the 
programmes have not been planned with an eye to their partic- 
ular tastes are at liberty to ‘switch off’ when they feel they can 
bear no more. But Mr. Roman of Lodz has to go to Paris for 
treatment because he cannot help listening to the broadcast 
programmes at the station near his home. And here occurs a 
nice point which the contributors to the’series on ‘The Law of 
the Land’ might care to elucidate. Ought Mr. Roman to take 
out a licence for possession of a wireless receiving set? The 
fact that the set was bestowed on him by nature might be 
taken as an argument that he should: for if he is not liable 
for payment on one score, why should he escape on the 
second? Mr. Roman is obviously in danger of being an un- 
willing ‘pirate’-—though it is doubtful whether, were he in 
this country, the Post Office officials could prove their case. It 
is comforting to reflect that his brain is thus sensitive only with- 
in a radius of two miles of the transmission—and this being so, 
it would seem that a change of residence might prove less ex- 
pensive than treatment in Paris. Mr. Lodz is no doubt 
thinking of the day when police and other guardians of the 
peace wiil receive, on pocket wireless sets, instructions 
concerning the immediate necessity for pursuing this or that 
motor bandit. Even supposing the messages to be in code, a 
new kind of noise menace threatens him with which those of 
us who shudder at electric drills, tramcars and our neigh- 
bours’ gramophones have not yet had to contend. 
* * * 


According: to an analysis of the discussion groups held under 
its auspices by the North-Western Area Council for Broadcast 
Adult Education, rather over two-thirds of the 1,250 or so 
members attending these groups in the spring of 1932 were 


men, and their average age was thirty-five years. Over four- - 


fifths of the groups were urban rather than rural, and the 
average membership of a- group was eleven persons. In 
general, one-half or more of the group members were making 
through wireless their first contact with adult education in 
any form. Proof of the success of this group work is afforded 
by the fact that, out of twenty-five centres to which receiving 
apparatus was loaned during the past twelve months by the 
Area Council, fifteen have since managed to purchase their 
own sets for permanent use. The number of public libraries 
in the area which are able and willing to provide accommoda- 
tion for wireless groups has again increased, and premises at 
nine libraries are actually in use for the purpose this autumn. 
St. Mary’s Church, Hulme, Manchester, has, like the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth in Liverpool, taken to group listening, and 
a set has been installed in the chancel to enable a group of 
young people to meet each week and follow Desmond Mac- 
Carthy’s literary talks. The principal new development of 
group-listening in the North-West this autumn will be the 
formation of groups at unemployed centres to follow certain 
of the morning talks. Such groups have already been started 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, and six other towns. 
x * * 

The adult educational work of Swedish broadcasting appears 
to be making headway along lines that are familiar in this 
country, including the organisation of wireless discussion 
groups. Novel methods of procedure (similar in character to 
the system pursued at the B.B.C. Summer School at Oxford) 
were adopted at the recent conference of delegates representing 
the Swedish adult education movement, which was called to 
discuss the subject in the studios of Radiotjanst. During the 
conference the delegates were divided up into six groups, 
distributed in different rooms, each with a loudspeaker. 
Lectures were then given by Dr. Hugo and others, and dis- 
cussed first by the separate groups and subsequently by the 
conference as a whole. During the present autumn a hundred 
talks of an educational character are being broadcast, the 
subjects (art, politics, agriculture, science, history, languages, 
and travel) being allocated to fixed days of the week. Special 
attention is also being paid to the use of wireless as an aid to 
studying the drama. Radiotjanst is encouraging the formation 
of study groups, called theatrical clubs, attached to amateur 
dramatic societies. Such groups are to aim at helping these 
societies in their educational work, especially in the provinces. 
A series of plays by Ibsen, Strindberg and Haupknaun will 
be broadcast under the general title of ‘Modern Drama’, and 
copies of these plays will be distributed on loan to the clubs 
by Radiotjanst, together with advice on methods of study. 
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France’s Desire for Permanent Peace 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


O many of us feel we know France, even if our know- 
edge does not extend beyond a week-end visit to Paris 
yr a one-day steamer trip to Cherbourg, that I cannot 
expect to interest you by describing the appearance of 
the people, as I might if I were talking from Persia or Paraguay. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, even where appearance is concerned, 
there must surely be more misapprehensions on either side of 
the English Channel than between any other two neighbouring 
countries in the world, not excluding France and Germany? 
‘In Great Britain we still so often picture the Frenchman as a 
dapper little man with 
shrugging shoulders and = 
-a black pointed beard. In . 
France the Englishmanis | 
caricatured either as a 
tremendously lanky indi- 
vidual with a large pipe, 
and, very probably, kilts, 
‘er_as-a-burly John Bull 
with a brutal, bull-dog 
face. 

I wondered about this 
on my way over here, and 
I decided I would take as 
the typical Frenchman 
the first man I saw on 
arrival at Calais. To my 
satisfaction the first man I 
‘saw was very much like 
my own secret conception 
of the typical Frenchman. 
—a middle-sized, burly 
fellow with a touch of the 
“peasantabout him—about 
one-third as broad as 
M. Herriot. He stood, 
solemnly winding up one 
of those fishing net con- 
traptions you hire on the 
pier at so much an hour. 
There was nothing in it, 
not even a crab, and he solemnly let it down again to the 


' bottom of the sea to wait for another ten minutes. No undue 


excitement as he wound it up; no undue impatience when he 
found it was empty. I suppose fishermen are much the same 
all the world over, but you see more of them in France than 
anywhere else, and whenever I watch those rows and rows of 
patient figures sitting on the banks of the Seine fishing for 
-gudgeon they never catch, I feel doubts about the tradition of 
French impatience. 

Having come to the conclusion that the typical Frenchman 
ds not so very different from the typical Englishman, I 
wondered where and how I could best find out what the typical 
‘Frenchman thought about life. Not by staying in Paris, for 
‘Paris, with its immense tourist traffic and luxury trades, is 
much less representative of France than London is of England. 
I would go to a small provincial town as near the geographical 


centre of France as I could. I studied the map and bought a © 


-ticket to Bourges, where I might reasonably expect to see 
‘Frenchmen, and nothing but Frenchmen, and might find out 
why, in the opinion of Englishmen, they showed such an 
exaggerated interest in ‘security’. 

I was a little dashed on my arrival because the first two 
people I met in the street were Americans—the only ones in 
the place, I imagine—and when I went into a squalid little 
_café (as being the only place where I could hope to get any 
food so late at night), I was amazed to find myself surrounded 
by people talking Polish. But even the presence of these Polish 
workmen was instructive, for it was a useful reminder of one of 
‘the greatest preoccupations of the French, the scarcity of man- 
power, which makes the growing population of Germany in 
itself seem a menace. Only one of the preoccupations, for every 
visitor to France to-day must be impressed by the number of 


‘I suppose fishermen are much the same all the world over, but you see more 
of them in France than anywhere else’ 


international. developments which worry Frenchmen. In the 
last few days I have talked to as many of them as possible. I 
even waited until I got here to have my hair cut, and then it 
was done by that rarest of individuals, a monosyllabic barber. 
And I have heard much the same arguments from. everybody: 
I have found everybody tremendously worried about peace. 
At least, that is rather an exaggeration. I saw one girl out~ 
side the Café de la Paix this morning with vivid blue eyebrows 
and. eyelashes, and they must have been a bit of a worry. Also 
in Bourges I met a party of very jolly and hospitable young 
French flying-corps 
aE ae - officers whose principal 
/ interest seemed to be 
the dance music from 
| London. ; 
But there is one thing 
| of which I am perfectly 
sure, and it is that the 
French people want peace 
as they have never wanted 
it before. They will try 
to maintain that peace 
either by international 
organisation or by in- 
creasing their armament 
strength. They would pre- 
fer the former method, for 
they know that the latter 
method may succeed for 
some time, but cannot 
succeed for ever. Within 
the next few months the 
German situation and 
their preoccupation with 
it will compel them to 
make their choice of 
method, and the respon- 
sibility for which choice 
they make will depend 
Will F. Taylor very much upon Great 
Britain. 

Let me hasten to explain. And perhaps I can best do so by 
running over an argument I had with a Frenchman a few days 
‘ago in a train. I don’t know who he was beyond the fact that 
he had been all the way through the War until he was wounded 
and captured within a month or two of the end of it. Like 
-lots of other fellows in other armies, he came home a convinced 
pacifist, but now he cannot make up his mind whether he 
should still support what he called a Briand policy of modera- 
tion, or should swing right over to the idea that, if there must 
be another war, the sooner it comes the better, before Germany, 
with her superior man-power, is strong enough to win it. 
As far as I can make out, his present indecision is shared by 


-the great majority of his fellow-countrymen, and it seems 
to me very important that we in England should make a 


bigger effort to understand his difficulties. The first point 
of which my friend in the train reminded me was that people 
are much more impressed by the loss of their land than by 
the loss of their commerce. Whatever the rights or wrongs of 
the last war, he said, the fact that large parts of France had 
twice been invaded in the memory of men still living inevitably 
Jed the French to worry about security and rapid measures 
to assure it. That, of course, is a platitude, but one to which 
we do not perhaps give enough consideration in England. 
It is all the more important in France, where more than 
half the population is still rural, as against only one-fifth in 
England and Wales. There are, I believe, forty-four towns in 
Great Britain with a population of over one hundred thousand 
as against only fifteen in France. In Bourges I climbed the 
400 steps of the Cathedral tower—it seemed about the only 
form of exercise obtainable—and peered down at the jumble 
of roofs huddling beneath me. Under each roof, I thought, 

were people who could understand the idea of war when it~ 
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involves invasion much more easily than we can understand 
the idea of war when it involves the dislocation, or even the 
-destruction, of our trade. Because France is still a country 
of peasants she is, or might be expected to be, cautious in 
accepting new ideas; she wants to be sure that, either alone or 
with the help of others, she shall be able to take immediate 
action to repel any invader of her soil, and she is slower to feel 

. €conomic distress which gives, or should give, the industrial 
countries the feeling that if they do not hang together they 
will hang separately. The Frenchman cannot easily forget 
‘that, in the Franco-Prussian War, Paris fell in little more than 
six months after war was declared and that it would have fallen 
“within a few weeks after the beginning of the last war had 
General Gallieni not sent out his fleet of taxi-cabs bearing 
“every soldier who could be ‘found.: Nevertheless, I repeat my 
conviction that the French want peace and will be willing to 
take more risks to get it than most of us realise, providing their 
feeling of isolation is not allowed to grow. To put it in a 
“severely practical way, they have nothing to gain by war, 
and they know that they have nothing to gain, and only the 
fear of losing all the last war gave them would drive them 
into a new one. 

Years ago, when there was much less co-operation between 
British railway companies than there is now, I used to waste 
half a precious day of holidays on a cross-country journey 
which generally brought me to stations five minutes after the 
train I should have caught had gone. That seems to be what 
has happened all the time since the war. The French have 
accepted many modifications of their original peace demands— 
most of us forget they only abandoned their claim to the 
permanent occupation of the Left Bank of the Rhine in return 
for an Anglo-American guarantee of their eastern frontier 
which came to nothing when the United States turned down 

‘the whole Versailles Treaty. But they have always just missed 
‘the connection. Each concession has been made with the 
‘feeling that they were sacrificing something tangible for the 
sake of peace, and each concession has been made a few months 
too late, when to the Germans—and generally to the British 
as well—it seemed merely the fulfilment of something long 
‘overdue. This has been the tragedy of the evacuation of the 
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Rhineland, the acceptance of the Hoover moratorium last year, 
the discussion: of the German claim to equality of rights in the 
matter of armaments; what Dr. Bruening could have accepted 
a few months ago Herr von Papen cannot accept to-day. 

It was when we-discussed whether the British are doing all 
they can to help the one country to go a little faster, the other 


‘to go a little slower, that my travelling companion expressed 


the greatest disappointment. He agreed that France had been 
no more appreciative of British concessions to meet the French 
‘view than the Germans had been of French concessions to 
meet theirs. “You want peace just as sincerely as any other 


‘people in Europe’, he argued, ‘if only because war dislocates 


trade, and as things are at present you could not support half 


‘your population without continental and overseas trade, but 


you want to take no risks to obtain peace. It is not good enough 
to expect us to disarm by promising in a vague way that we 
can depend upon you in a crisis. Probably we can, but if you 
were less vague, there would be less chance of a crisis occurring. 
Don’t forget that thousands of Germans as well as thousands 
of Frenchmen believe the last war would never have happened 
had it been more certain that your people would take part in it. 
The situation is rather different to-day, for you have done 
your share in trying to guarantee peace by such a definite 
treaty as the League Covenant. You always tell us to trust to 
the Covenant and not to worry about anything more precise 
such as the Geneva Protocol. But can you expect us to do so if, 
when we feel a greater need of European solidarity than ever 
before, your Government leads the attack on the League 
budget at the Assembly and so many of your papers write of 
the League as though it were a danger instead of being the 
one hope of avoiding fresh competition in armaments and 
fresh war?’ 

So much for what my French friend and his compatriots are 
thinking. To what extent he is right or wrong, unfair to us or 
to Germany, I do not pretend to say. But that is what he is 
thinking. I cannot get away from the feeling that a wise British 
policy now will give our country much greater authority and 
prestige than at any other time since the war. But it needs 
courage, imagination and understanding of both the French 
and the Germans, to take the lead. . 


Disarmament: Two Points of View 


Lord Cecil and Lord Lloyd both broadcast short talks on Disarmament on October 27, the text of which we reproduce below 
I—The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD_ | 


AM sure that Lord Lloyd and I are both at one in our 
hatred of war and desire for permanent peace. That is, 
in our country, an almost universal opinion, and has always 
been so, flaming up at the close of each great war. This time we, 

‘with other nations, have made an effort to establish machinery 
‘for organising peace and preventing war. We have established 
the League of Nations; we have signed the Kellogg Pact; we 
-have signed several other local treaties with the same object; 
-and we have taken some steps towards international disarma- 
‘ment, particularly as respects the fleets of the more important 
maritime Powers. Many would add that we have ourselves 
‘shown a good example by lowering our expenditure on arma- 
ments and reducing their numbers. Most of that reduction has 
“been due to our own national action, irrespective of what other 
‘nations are doing. It was done mainly owing to pressure of our 
‘financial difficulties: And it may have been right on_ other 
grounds. But I am sure you will agree with me that unilateral 
‘disarmament by this country is not at all the same thing as 
general disarmament by international agreement; indeed, 
many people would say that for us to disarm while other nations 
do not is of no value in securing peace, and might, indeed, 
have exactly the opposite effect. I should not myself go as far 
“as that, but I do strongly hold that. unilateral disarmament 
is no substitute for disarmament by international agreement. 
-Even such international disarmament as has. taken place 
_affects only a few nations. The Washington Treaty, to cut down 
the numbers of the large ships, affected five nations. This was 
extended to other ships by the London Treaty. But that only 
‘affected three Powers, and two of those three were certainly 
-not likely to be disturbers of the peace of the world—I mean 
- America and ourselves. ; 
The other treaties for the preservation of peace, of which 


_the Covenant of.the League of Nations is the most important . 


-example, are of great. value. But they have this weakness— 
they oe. just promises made by the nations of what they will 


do to keep the peace when certain circumstances arise, and they 
leave the unhappy doubt in some minds whether, when those 
circumstances do arise, the promises will in all cases be carried 
into effect. Certain it is that, though much has been done by the 
League, yet there is still a great deal of international jealousy 
and suspicion in the world, and that as long as that continues, 
peace must be precarious. 


The Need for Definite Action 


What is wanted is some definite action by the Governments 
of the world to show that they are in earnest about peace, and 
there is no doubt that if they would agree to make a substantial 
reduction of their armaments, that would do more than anything 
else to restore confidence everywhere. I need not remind you 
of the well-known instances where disarmament has. been 
efficient in promoting good feeling between neighbouring 
nations. The best known instance is the four thousand miles of 
unfortified frontier between Canada and the United States. 

So, too, the Powers, when they met at Paris after the Great 
War, thought it essential for peace to insist on the disarmament 


. of Germany, and when Germany asked whether she alone was to 


be disarmed, the victorious Powers replied that she was to be 
disarmed first, and when that had been done the other Powers 
would follow suit. It was on the faith of this assurance that 
Germany signed the Treaty. Nor need I remind you how often 
it has been repeated in international documents. Whatever may 
be said of the legal effect of these assurances, there can be no 
doubt that we are bound in honour by them, and if we were to 
disregard them we should be destitute of international good 


_ faith. This applies not only to us, but to the other nations who 
- were parties to the Treaties at Paris, and it has been emphasised. 


for all members of the League of Nations by the admission. of 
Germany to the League,.one of the fundamental ideas of which 
is that all its members are to be treated as having an equality of 


- rights. do not forget that in the article of the Covenant which deals 


- in disregarding that treaty 


_believe that, with the ex- 


- sea armaments, and air 
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with disarmament it is said that disarmament is only to be 
carried out so far as is consistent with national safety, and that 
the French and others urge that, until the temper of Germany 
changes, it is unsafe for the nations to reduce their armaments 
unless they can be assured that, in the case of an attack by 
Germany, they would be protected by the other members of the 
League of Nations. The difficulty is a real one, made all the more 
acute by the reckless proceedings of considerable elements in 
Germany. Large numbers of Germans appear to rejoice in 
asserting that sooner or later they intend to try and reverse the 
verdict of the late War. Personally, I fully admit that, if I were 
a Frenchman, I should regard the attitude of these Germans as 
constituting a very real danger to my country; and, being an 
Englishman, I cannot doubt that as long as Germans talk like 
that we cannot exclude the possibility of being drawn into such 
another catastrophe as we went through in the years 1914 to 
1918. 


Reduce the Power of Attack 

But all this seems to me not to diminish, but to increase the 
case for international disarmament. The danger is a serious 
one, as long as_ the 
Germans can say ‘You 
have not carried out your 
undertaking to disarm, 
and therefore we will re- 
arm’. If, on the other 
hand, they can be brought 
to accept a scheme of dis- 
armament applying to all 
the world as well as to 
themselves, their position 


would be so shameless 
that I myself do not 


perience of the late War, 
they would ever run such 
a terrible risk. Nowadays 
no nation dare face com- 
plete isolation. But I do 
not recommend any form 
of disarmament which 
would render an attack 
by Germany or anyone 
else more likely. The 
thing to aim at is to 
reduce the power of 
attack without reducing 
the power of defence, and 
that, fortunately, can 
easily be done. Arma- 
ments now are of three 
kinds:. land armaments, © 


armaments. In each case 
I believe there are certain 
weapons without which 
attack is impossible under 
modern conditions. 

Let us take the land first. 
The late War showed 
that it was quite impos- 
sible to capture trenches 
properly held, without three kinds of armaments: namely, large 
guns, which would blow the trenches to pieces; tanks, which 
could run right over them; and aeroplanes, by which they could 
be bombed from the air. Without these three weapons the 
defence was absolutely impregnable. Leaving aside for the 
moment the question of the air, it seems clear that if we could 
get the nations to agree to abolish all big guns and all tanks, the 
power of defence would be immensely strengthened and the 
danger of successful attack proportionately lessened. 


Next, as to the air. There can be no doubt that bombing 
from the air is specially valuable for attack, both on entrench- 
ments and elsewhere. We feel it in this country, because we 
know that London and many other vital places are particularly 
exposed to bombardment from the air; and we have been 
repeatedly and officially informed that the air bombardment 
which could be carried out in a new war would be far more 
destructive than anything of which we had experience up till 
1918. Clearly, therefore, from every point of view, it would be 
an immense thing for the safety of Europe in general, and of this 
country in particular, if we could get rid of air bombardment, 
It has been said that this might make the defence of the North- 
West Frontier of India, xgainst the half-savage tribes who live 
on the other side of it, more difficult. That is a problem which 
ought to be carefully considered in any disarmament treaty. 
But may we not say that we were able'to safeguard the North- 


West Frontier of India. perfectly well before the 


aeroplanes, and that, therefore, even if we, had to abandon 


the use of air bombing in that part of the world, it would 
be a very small price to pay for getting rid of it in European 
warfare. 


Bringing the Nations into Line 

The Germans were forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles to 
have these weapons—large land guns, tanks, and military aero- 
planes. If, therefore, we could get the other nations to agree 
to abolish them, we should not only take a step greatly pro- 
ductive of peace, but we should give a genuine earnest of our 
desire to carry out the promises we made to Germany that, if 
she would disarm, the other nations would follow suit. 

I now come to the sea. There Germany was forbidden to 
have any warships over 10,000 tons, or any submarines. As for 
the abolition of submarines, I do not suppose there is a single 
Briton who does not desire to see them swept away. But there 
are many people who feel doubts about abolishing the big ships. 
I do not agree with them. There does not seem to be any real 
case for the existence of a warship over 10,000 tons, except to 

fight other warships of 
ce nm similar size. If you could 
get rid of them all, no 
nation would be worse 
off, except only in this 
way—at present we and 
a few other nations hay- 
ing these enormous ships 
are, in that respect, su- 
perior to those who have 
not got them. If we 
forgo that superiority, we 
might reasonably insist 
on a compensating ad- 
vantage in a larger num- 
ber of smaller ships, 
which would suit us 
much better. 

Of course there are 
many other questions 
which would have to be 
considered in a disarma- 
ment treaty: for instance, 
the number of soldiers 
and sailors to be allowed 
to each country; the 
number of ships, large 
and small; the question 
of supervision of the 
execution of the terms of 
the treaty; and many 
other things. In particu- 
lar, there is a big question 
as to--what precautions 
should be taken to pre- 
vent the use of civilian 
aeroplanes for bombing 
purposes. It seems un- 
happily true that any 
civilian aeroplane of 
moderate size can, with 
very small alterations, 
: : ; be used to drop bombs. 
Against that there is one step that could be taken, namely 
the international supervision of civilian aeroplanes. There are 
many people on the Continent who want to go further than that 
and to establish an international force of fighting aeroplanes 
under the control of the League of Nations; that is, aeroplanes 
designed to fight other aeroplanes but not to drop bombs. I do 
not see any impossibility in sucha plan. I think it would have to 
be very carefully considered, but I am, myself, favourably dis- 
posed towards it, 

That, then, broadly, is the proposal for disarmament which 
seems to me most likely to meet with acceptance both by the 
French and the German schools of thought. Get rid of the 
weapons suitable for attack, without interfering with those which 
are essentially for defence. Make impossible such horrors as the 
bombing of cities from the air, and the blowing up of merchant 
ships at sea, Lessen, by the abandonment of some of the most 
costly weapons, the vast and oppressive cost of armaments 
throughout the world, and improve the means of collective 
defence for any disarmed country. 

Most of the nations represented at the Conferen i 
our of this plan, or something like it. But all are Wades: ‘8 hae 
what the British Government will say. If we declare for a polic 
ae ae lines a DEN not the least doubt it will go Yhroush- 
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“fT is an exceptional piece of good fortune for me to be 
speaking after Lord Cecil, because Lord Cecil stands 
above party. He has served in the Coalition Government; he 
has represented his country at Geneva under five successive 

__.vernments. He is, therefore, the consistent .and official 

embodiment of the post-war policies of compromise, negotiation, 

conference and disarmament, which he so ably defends. He 
is, of course, perfectly right in saying that we are entirely at 
one about our objection to war, though we may profoundly 
differ as to how best to secure permanent peace. 
_ Now the first point’ want to raise is this. Lord Cecil speaks to 
you about what he wants to do. He says nothing about what he 
has done. He looks round and sees a world progressing rapidly 
towards a new era. I look round and see a world in ruins. 
Since the War we have seen a vast burden of human suffering 
imposed by the spread of anarchy and civil war, and political 
and religious oppression over vast tracts of the world: It is a 
mere matter of statistical fact that nearly twice as many people 
have died as-a result of civil and religious wars since the Armis- 
tice as were killed in the Great War itself. To bring the tragedy 
nearer home, as the result of this world chaos over thirty 
million people are to-day unemployed. Not. only this, but 
I see a world in which from China to Peru there is found no 
lack of those who will speak for peace, and so few who will 
break a lance for that justice without which there will be no 
peace. I see a world in which religious persecution, unknown 
for three centuries, is a common incident, as it was in the 
blackest days of the Inquisition. And I say that this unhappy 
series of events is the direct result of the failure of the post-war 
amateur diplomats and the pacifist policy of those whom the 
world had looked to be better leaders of civilisation. 


Dangers of Pacifism 


How much of the evident anarchy and chaos in the world 
to-day is due to the weakness engendered-by. pacifist preaching? 
And why does this chaos exist? Because every State knows that 
whatever it does, whether it persecutes a religion or repudiates 
a debt, kidnaps a citizen or insults a flag, it will be met by 
nothing more formidable than by an invitation to a Conference! 
Personally, I am in favour of a reduction in armaments, as a 
Measure of: economy; but only on -condition that it is made 
simultaneously by all the Powers and- with due regard to the 
special commitments of each. I am equally in favour of it as a 
measure of humanity, when it is-applied to such things as gas, 
submarines and bombs, but my submission. here is that 
the elementary needs of the people of this country and of the 
other countries suffering like us from unemployment, demand 
‘an immediate cessation of the policy of.systematic indifference 
to that world anarchy and chaos which is the main cause of 
‘world depression and unrest. It-is the knowledge that forces 
are inadequate, and that even where they are not inadequate 
they will not be used, which is responsible for the chaos of our 
world to-day. 3 

But I now come to the main point of difference between 
Lord Cecil and myself, which is that he and his supporters 
believe that armaments are the cause of war, and that, therefore, 
total or partial disarmament would procure peace. 

In all ages so far, organised. armed force has been the only 
valid guarantee of order in the world generally and in individual 
States. Many attempts to substitute paper pacts have been 
made. They ave always failed. No doubt the existence of 
armed force has often been misused, but it-has far more often 
been used as a bulwark for peace. In the old world, for instance, 
Gibbon and others eloquently describe the long period of peace 
resulting from the mighty power of Rome. World peace was 
then maintained because her armed forces sufficed, or were 
believed to suffice, to enforce it. When these forces decayed, the 
old world fell to pieces and prolonged periods of war followed. 

If the whole history of the ancient. world testifies against 

this disarmament doctrine, recent history is equally eloquent. 
No-one could, of course, attempt to argue, for instance, that 
the French revolutionary wars arose from large armaments. 
They were the result of irrepressible ideals, that, surging in 
men’s hearts, demanded satisfaction at all costs. Again, the 
long series of Balkan wars was not provoked by the possession 
of large armaments, but was the result of prolonged injustice 
and evil rule. When the Greeks and Italians fought their wars 
of liberation, it was not the possession of armaments that 
started the struggle. They had an ideal and they were deter- 
mined to fight for it. Who was it, who, when asked to define a 
‘nation, so aptly replied, “That which a man will die for’? And 
yet, in spite of all-history, the pacifists still affect to believe that 
disarmament _is-the -surest road to peace, forgetful. that the 
greatest. voluntary experiment in disarmament, namely, that 
- of the Roman Empire, destroyed world civilisation and ushered 
in the long peaceless period of the Dark Ages. 


Grievances, Not Arms, Breed War 


I believe that the majority of people who believe in 
disarmament and who become members of the League of 
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II—The Rt. Hon. LORD LLOYD 


Nations Union do so because of one or two main ideas, which 
have become rooted in their minds. I know, for instance, how 
often.I have heard people say; ‘Oh, we must support disarma- 
ment; if not, that ruinous race in armaments will begin again’. 
They have been taught to believe that armaments are the cause 
of war, whereas they are, of course, like war itself, the result of 
other things, far, far more difficult to get rid of than armaments. 
Let me take a homely simile: if I walk down the road with a 
stick in my hand'and meet Mr. Smith, the fact that I have the 
stick gives me no desire to beat him with it—unless I already 


have some burning sense of grievance against him. It is true ~ 


that if I cut myself a bigger one to be sure of beating him, and 
he in his turn a bigger one still, then you have your race in 
armaments. But it was the grievance, not the stick, that caused 
the trouble. Lord Cecil might reply: ‘Grievance or no grievance 
if you had not had the stick, the two of you could not have 
fought’. That is merely to say that unprepared and unarmed 
nations cannot fight. If that were his contention, history would, 
I feel sure, show him to be completely mistaken. Do we not 
remember, besides the examples I have already quoted, that the 
longest, bloodiest, and most extensive of the many wars that 
took place between the time of the Napoleonic Wars and the 
Great War, was a war fought between two combatants, each of 
them completely unarmed and unprepared. I refer to the 
American Civil War. It seems clear, then, that it is to other 
remedies than disarmament that we must look for salvation from 
wars, and if every country is beginning to lose faith in the 
efficacy and power of the League, is it not because, like a doctor 
who attempts to palliate symptoms without being sure of the 
diagnosis, it has wasted its energies in concentrating on dis- 
armament rather than in trying to heal injustices, which are the 
real causes of armaments and wars? 

Let us now look for a moment at what Lord Cecil is going 
‘to ask us to agree to at the Disarmament Conference. We are 
to agree to divest ourselves of those kinds of weapons denied to 
Germany at Versailles with a view to getting greater equality of 
force between ourselves and Germany. Germany may not re-arm, 
“sO we must disarm, quite irrespective of our peculiar needs as a 
great colonial and overseas Empire and those of Germany, who 
has no overseas Empire; and we must have the same kind and 
only the same kind of navy as we allowed Germany, as a con- 
quered nation, to have under the Peace Treaty. But the kind of 
navy allowed to Germany by the Powers at Versailles was not 
intended to be one suitable for securing the safety of a world 
empire. Exactly the reverse; it was intended to be one which 
could not safely attempt to do more than protect home waters. 
And yet this is the kind of navy Lord Cecil wants to limit us 
to, regardless of our vastly larger and more responsible task. 

What is that task? What are these Empire obligations? We 
have 85,000 miles of sea routes to defend, over which passes 
70 per cent. of all the food we eat. Twenty million tons of 


shipping moves on the face of those waters, dependent on our ~ 


-capacity to guard and protect them. The function of the. navy 
-is to give security to this great affair. Why, then, should our 


navy be limited by European considerations, when its concern » 


‘is solely with an Empire ? .. You cannot use a navy for.aggressive 
purposes unless you have large military and air forces as well. We 
have neither. Our navy, therefore, can only be an instrument 
of self-defence, the right to which is expressly recognised by the 
Kellogg Pact itself; and is indeed inherent in every treaty. I 
have so often heard people argue that because we signed the 
Kellogg Pact we have no right to a strong navy. I have given 
them the reply. It is a fact that in spite of all this disarmament 
talk—I think largely because of it—every important nation, 
except England and Japan, has largely increased its expenditure 
on armaments. England, on the other hand, though deeply and, 
as I hold, dangerously, committed by the Locarno Pact to vast 
and unreciprocal war commitments on the continent, has heavily 
reduced both her army and her navy. I am certain Lord Cecil 
would be the first to assure you that. he does not advocate this 
unilateral disarmament, but I am bound to point out to him 
that that has been the only result of his policy so far. 

Can we be surprised, then, if there is an ever-growing sus- 
picion and mistrust of so-called disarmament policy throughout 
England and the Empire to-day? Everyone knows that the one 
thing that prevents war in the world to-day is that the balance 
of force still lies in the hands of the peaceful nations. Our army 
and navy alone in the last few years have done immeasurably 
more for peace than all the hours of conference at Geneva. 
Not one year has passed, hardly a month, when the British 
soldier or sailor has not been called upon in some part of the 
world actively to enforce peace. Sometimes it is to stand between 
the rival armies, as at Chanak; sometimes, as in India or Palestine 
to keep the peace between Hindu and Moslem, or Arab and 
Jew; to protect trade and property in Shanghai or to prevent 
bloodshed in Egypt, Hong Kong or Cyprus. If it were not for 
our army and navy to-day, half the East would relapse into 
chaos of rival factions of race and religion, and our trade, on 

’ which we exist, would vanish in the general upheaval an 


(Continued on page 636) ; 
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Unemployment and the General Worker aii 


By ERNEST BEVIN 


(HE term ‘General Worker’ was probably brought into 
prominence during the great upheaval of 1889. Up to 
that time the organisation of labour was expressed 
primarily through the craft trades, the rest of the 

workers being largely regarded as labourers. Machinery, too, 
had not developed to the point it now has and the volume of 
heavy manual labour was much greater. In 1889, however, with 
the great upheaval of the gas workers, dockers and other men— 
whose work is sometimes called ‘unskilled labour’—the import- 
ance of this class of the industrial community was brought into 
prominence. It sometimes necessitates an upheaval of that kind 
to make the public realise that sucha class exists. In most cases 
its members were outside the pale of industrial law and their 
life was a very hard one. In our great sea ports and industrial 
centres they were forced down into miserable slums and lived 
under the most terrible conditions. But steadily from that time 
this class of worker has settled into sections.and grades, and a 
recognition has developed that there is really not such a thing as 
‘unskilled labour’; in fact, every machine that is invented brings 
into force, even in repetition work, a new kind of skill. Older 
processes may have meant the use of the muscle, the strength 
of the physique, but now a keener use of the eye, a quicker 
judgment and a more rapid movement are needed. In the process 
of changing, this class of people, even if unattached to a given 
trade, have probably been found most adaptable in equipping 
our new and modern industries. Every restriction that is imposed 
by any trade, either in apprenticeship or the abolition of appren- 
ticeship or training, adds to the volume of general workers and 
increases the competition amongst them to find employment. 
Notwithstanding that, they are a tremendous economic asset to 
the nation, although the insecurity associated with the general 
workers is one of our greatest problems. Engineers; persons 
‘engaged in costing and general production organisations, are at 
all times devising ways and means to extract more and more out 


of the producer, although very often owing to mal-distribution . 


it is only wasted. Yet the whole world depends upon the skill 
and ability of those producing. In fact, it is the one class of the 
community that if it stopped altogether would bring absolute 
starvation to the world. 


Mental Effect of Insecurity 


If you want to visualise this problem of insecurity I would 
ask you to have regard to the actual position of unemployment in 
this country. There are roughly about twelve million insured 
workers. If -you make a careful calculation of the people on 
unemployment benefit, public assistance or other forms of 
relief; you will find there are over four million working days lost 
every day. That is to say, that the highest number employed on 
any one day of the insured population is roughly eight millions. 
_ That presents a problem of insecurity and competition. 

We can visualise the position of the woman in the home, who 
has to keep the home and maintain the family in decency. It is 
easy to imagine the terrible dread that hangs every day over 
practically 70 to 80 per cent. of the insured population—because 
it is not the same four million that are out of employment, it is a 
constant turnover. I have been in districts and seen the women 
when their husbands come home; I have seen them watch the 
entry with dread, wondering whether the man is going to say 
‘IT have been paid off’. It should be remembered that the future 
of the race depends to a large extent upon the standard of health 

-and security of the mother and, if we value our race at all, we 
should endeavour to deal with this problem. What is the mental 
effect of insecurity to a child-bearing mother? What is the 
mental effect on the man? Can he give of his best? The worst 
thing: in a race is to destroy hope and keep the people in dread, 
‘and the dread-of want.is the worst of all. 

The general worker has received an elementary education; 
he has had ideas planted in his mind. He went out into the 
world with hope and ambition, full of zest and with a great 
desire for accomplishment. This insecurity too often destroys 
all those finer qualities. Then, on the other hand, the trend of 
modern machinery, combined with the various wage schemes 
devised, tends to turn the workers from citizens into robots. If 
you could. see our people, young men and women, being con- 
verted into human machines, it would simply astound and appal 
you.. This, then, represents some of the phases of the general 
worker’s existence; but that is not all. He is regarded as the first 
person that can be dispensed with. It is said that under this 
system we cannot pay persons when not working, but that com- 
plaint in the main only applies to workpeople.. Staffs are very 
often carried for a long period and directors are carried for all 
time, but the workman is dispensed with. Notwithstanding the 
finer qualities which, as I have indicated, have been planted in his 
mind, he has to submit to Poor Law conditions, to the humilia- 
tions of the Labour Exchange queue and to the Casual Labour 


ward, hanging around in the hope of obtaining some work and 
providing for his home and family. This represents the problem 
of the general worker. 


Balancing Work and Leisure 

What are we doing to try and remedy the situation? In a 
pastoral community thousands of years ago it was made a 
religious obligation that there should be one day’s rest in seven. 
We have not even that in this modern community. With all 
this volume of unemployment, thousands of our workpeople 
are working seven days a week, or with probably only a rest 
once in three weeks. In the pastoral stage, or in the primitive 
and early stages, it was only with the light provided by the sun 
that the people were able to work. But to-day, with artificial 
aids, there is no natural limitation to the working hours. Then 
we had to provide ourselves with the necessary products of life 
by handicraft and the tilling of the soil by hand. To-day we 
have science, mechanism and electricity, which add to our 
productive capacity a millionfold, compared with those days. 

If rational society, therefore, would only look at the problem 
from the point of view of how much work aman must do, or what 
amount of goods he should produce, they would see how impor- 
tant it is that things should be balanced. If mankind can obtain 
this extraordinary production, his leisure should be increased in 
order to enjoy the fruits of his labour. How should we increase 
his leisure? Is it wise to make one portion of our community 
idle all the time, whilst another section work excessive hours? 
No. We should reduce the utilisation of our labour forces in the 
industrial and agricultural work to a science equally with the 


-timing of machines, the costing of power and the utilisation of 


other resources. In fact, labour resources should be treated as a 


-whole and not treated in units as at present. It is an anachronism 


to have 33} to 40 per cent. of your people without work and about 
60 per cent. over-worked and under-paid. It is a stupid and 
costly society which does not share leisure and work over the 
whole community. ake 

If an industrial employer buys an engine, or any class of 


‘machine, he calculates it in terms of capital value and estimates 
-its reproductive capacity. He says it is worth so much. If there 


is no work for it, at least he has to keep it oiled and ready to be 
brought into play. Every day it is not used he is conscious of the 
danger of deterioration and has to provide measures against 
depreciation. 


Capital Value of the Skilled Worker 


_ Let us apply this to the worker: it does not matter whether he 
is a skilled engineer, docker, building trade worker, cotton 


‘operative, or a rollerman in a mill, what does one find? Every day 


that person is out of employment—apart from holidays— 
two results are produced. Firstly, the great mental anxiety 
causes a steady demoralisation of his morale. Secondly, it 
represents a waste of skill that cannot be estimated in money. 
For instance, I remember asking a leading industrialist in the 
United States at the time of the boom, when they were 
endeavouring to get immigration of first-class tool-makers for 
their mass production shops, what he considered would be the 


‘minimum capital value of a well-trained skilled craftsman for his 


tool shop, upon which so much of the mass production machin- 
ery depended. He thought it was an interesting point, made 
some hurried calculations, and said that everytime Great Britain 
sent them a man of that character, they were making them a 
present in capital value of several thousands of pounds. If that 
is SO, no One can estimate the terrible waste of one of our 
greatest national assets—the skill of our people—which is going 
on at the present time. Finally, you not only destroy the skill 
of the father or mother, but the child is imitative. You do not 
appreciate the harm that is done to.a nation when the father has 
lost hope and you hear the father and mother say, ‘We won’t put 
our child to the father’s trade because of the risk of falling out of 
employment’. The ambition of the child is often to succeed the 
parent, and go one better in the craft or occupation that has had 
such a dominant effect upon him: alternatively, he develops a 
legitimate desire to do well in some other branch of industry. 
Take away the example and influence that feeds this ambition 
and you have caused irreparable loss to the nation. If you take 
this mass of labour—all of which is skilled in one way or another 
although coming under the term of ‘general worker’—the 
insecurity and competition associated with it, and the lack of 
comprehension by the State of the resources they are wasting 
present a terrible modern tragedy. i 


“The annual ‘report of Bristol Public Libraries Committee for 
1931-2 states that ‘the influence of broadcasting in stimulating 
uiterest {2 poser subjects was observed in the books 
orrowed. This was very marked in the case of Mr. J. E. Barton’ 
broadcast talks on Modern Art’. ae Se 
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I—The Making of the Pot 
By Professor BERNARD ASHMOLE 


N the first of these talks, when we were comparing a Greek 
with an English town after both had been buried for several 
centuries, we noticed that certain kinds of objects were more 
numerous than others because the material of which they 
were made had a better chance of resisting decay, and other kinds 
more numerous be- 
cause there had been © 
many more of them : 
originally. But there 
was a third factor: 
and that is human 
agency. 

When atown has | 
been destroyed and 
isnolonger aplace for 
living in, it becomes 
a hunting-ground for 
treasure-seekers. For 
plenty of treasure is 
there; treasure in the 
limited sense, gold 
and silver, and trea- 
sure in the form of 
non-precious metals, 
bronze and iron, 
which can, by re- 
working, be con- 
verted to some new 
purpose. When, after «© 
the collapseofRoman {| 
power, the world 
lapsed into wars and |, 
invasions, barbarism 
and poverty, it was 
not the works of art : 
but the metals which E 
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on 

is why on almost every building—whcether it is the Parthenon we 


at Athens or the Colosseum at Rome, you see those disfiguring 

holes at the joints of the masonry, where the raiders have bur- 
rowed in to get at the coveted metal. Building, too, must go 4 
on, even in the wildest times. So everything that is good for 

building and reason- - 

ably portable is car= 


ried off too. Masonry, j P 

ifit isnot too massive, = 

can be carried away ee 
block by block; or it ee 
|. canbebroken up; and <4, 


so can sculpture: eee 
these fragments of ee = 
stone and marble can ea 
then, by burning, be 
made into lime. 4 
In the Middle Ages 

every ancient site that 
was near a medieval 
village had its lime- 
kiln, into which was ; 
thrown any sculpture oe 
that could be carried Mise 
to it. How many By- 
zantine and medizval 
and even quite mod- 
ern hovels were built 
with mortar made Z 
from. masterpieces of ee 

| Greek art will not ' = 

bear contemplation. 

| 


But the bronze was 


-| obviously~more 
; valuable than the 
| marble, besides be- 


were of value. And 
for this reason every- 


melted down or 
hammered into something else, bronze statues and bronze 
vessels, metal fittings and metal objects of every kind, even 
the metal dowels of masonry, were prised out, torn up and 
carried off, mostly to be made into tools or weapons. That 


Left, Foakin a kiln; centre above, stoking a kiln of pottery; centre below, 


with cargo of pottery returning from a voyage, with sails furled (painted Rett ta 


Further Processes in Greek Pottery: Manufacture 
regulating the draught in a kiln of pottery, be 
blets from near Corinth, sixth century B.C.) 


ing lighter to carry 


Working a Clay Pit . away, so that where- Fa 


: The processes of pottery-making can be illustrated from Greek art. This painted clay tablet (Corinth, sixth as in ancient. times 
thing that could be ae conte B.C.), shows the first stage of manufacture, extracting the clay from a pit 


there were far more : 
bronze statues than marble ones, on ancient sites’ excavated Se 
to-day, and in our museums; it is the other way about; almost a 
all the bronze has been stolen, while a proportion of the marble a 
has survived. a 


from the top of which flames are issuing; right, ship 


From Antike Denkmdler (de Gruyter, Berlin) 


oe 
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Immortal Sherds 

But in spite of the ravages of time and age-long thieving, there is 
one substance that is preserved in enormous quantities from anti- 
quity, first because it was in far more common use than it is now, 
second because it is almost impossible to destroy either by expo- 
sure, by decay or by force; and third because, as a material, it has 
no value in itself: no treasure-hunter would trouble to look for 
it, or, if he found it by chance, he would discard it. That sub- 
stance is baked clay, in use at every period of antiquity for 
utensils of every kind, and, even in our present-day civilisation, 


' for wash-bowls, plates, cups, and occasionally even still for 


cooking-pots. It is perhaps difficult for us to realise quite how 
common it was: what a taste there was for good pottery; to 


realise that these fragile things were widely exported even in 


quite early times. Athens had a large export trade in pottery 
at the end of the sixth century B.C.,.at least as far west as 
Marseilles and as far east as the Black Sea: Corinth a century 
before was exporting her pottery just as widely, if not to exactly 
the same places. And these were modern compared with the 
Mycenean pottery-trade, which had been at its height. five 
hundred years before. And even it, though perhaps the first to 
have a really immense output, was very far from being the earliest 
big factory. It is amazing to think of the tiny ancient vessels, forty 
or fifty feet long, themselves making, say, the seven-hundred- 
mile voyage to Etruria from Athens: still more amazing to think 
of them doing so with a cargo of crockery. 

- Pottery then is the one thing you can be sure of finding in 
abundance on any ancient site. You will readily understand of 
what value this is to the archeologist in tracing the history of the 
inhabiting of a site: The pots were in the commonest use. They 
broke easily, and, being cheap, were quickly thrown away. 
Thrcwa away, water or fire had little effect on them, and nothing 
short of a deliberate attempt to grind them to powder could do 
anything but reduce them to rather smaller pieces, pieces which 
can always be put together again. So the archeologist is able to 
trace, mainly by the fragments of pottery, the successive inhabi- 
tants of a city. For the pots not only vary in shape according to 
the race of people who made them, according to where they 
lived, and according to the other races with whom they had 
contact, but they also develop in shape with the work of genera- 
tion after generation of potters. Their decoration develops and 
changes as well as. their shape. Pots are imported. The potter 
sees a shape or a decoration he likes and imitates it, altering his 
old ideas for the better or the worse. His own pots are exported, 
and in their turn influence other potters. Every pot, if you under- 
stand how to interpret it, though it be empty of its wine or oil, is 
still full of information. 


Early Pots, and their Rivals 


Who first made a vessel of clay? And where? Presumably it 
was first made in a country where clay was to hand, was part of 
the soil of the place. The first clay pots must have been rudely 
shaped by hand, something like the little cups which a child 
makes out of plasticine, rather open in shape, because it is 
difficult to make the sides curve in towards a narrow opening 
without making dents in them by mistake, and difficult to finish 
the inside properly when you cannot get your hand in: roughly 
circular, because it is natural to turn each part of the clay towards 
you as you are moulding it, but not very round, not always round 
at all, and with a good many irregularities, both inside and out. 
The clay itself, unless the maker has happened on an excep- 
tionally fine deposit, will be coarse and full of dirt, grit, and even 
stones. And the baking will not be thorough, because it will have 
to be done either in the sun or against an open fire. The result 
then is a pot that is apt to crumble or break easily, and that will 
not hold water for long. If it is used for liquids, it must not be 
used for storing them, for they will gradually soak away. If for 
solids, then nothing very heavy must be put in it, or the sides 
may break and crumble. 

In this early stage the pot has several rivals. Other things will 
store liquids better, namely, the skins of animals or even the 
fruit of certain plants like the gourd: others will store solids 
better, namely, baskets made from grass or reeds or twigs. 
These, and vessels shaped from wood or stone, have certain 
advantages over those of clay, especially in being less breakable; 
but for cooking there are few materials as good, because the 
clay, if reasonably free from impurities, tends to become harder 
in use. So it happens that, having rivals, the clay pot often 
imitates their shape, for example the sagging form of a leather jug 
filled with liquid. Its true perfection is reached when it arrives at 
a shape and decoration in the highest degree suitable for it and 
suitable for it only, a shape which exactly suits the nature of its 
material and the function of the vessel. But perfection is far off 
at the stage of which we have been speaking. The potter’s main 
task at first is utilitarian, to make the walls of his vessel hard 
and close, not too brittle, and water-tight. Not all kinds of clay 
can be made to satisfy these requirements. Some clay cannot be 
moulded, is too short in texture. Some is not porous enough to 
allow all the water to escape before baking. And some clay does 
not turn hard in the proper way when it is fired. All the same, 
potters in many parts of the ancient world found that by taking 


oa 


pains their local clay would satisfy ordinary needs, even if they 
had to import their finest wares from abroad. 


The Potter’s Wheel - : ~ 


In Europe the actual process of making pottery has changed, 


- I suppose, very little in the last three thousand years. But there 


is one great change which has taken place at different times all 
over the world wherever pottery is made, the introduction of 
the potter’s wheel. It-was introduced into the Minoan world 
late in the third millennium before Christ, into Egypt several 
hundreds of years earlier than that, into Mesopotamia earlier 
still: perhaps was invented there. Hardly changed at all, it is 
still in universal use to-day. The so-called ‘hand-made’ pot— 
that is, the pot built up without a wheel—was turned round at 
the convenience of the potter on what served him for a table, 
whether it was the ground itself or some projection from it, 
so that the part of it on which he was working might be got et 
more easily. The new invention consisted in making the table 
itself movable, in making it move with the pot. It became a turn- 
table. This gives greater convenience in working, for the 
necessary part can be brought near without moving the whole 
mass, and it enables the walls of the pot to be made much 
thinner and more regular, because the movement is continuous 
and not jerky. The power thus given to the potter can only be 
fully realised by someone who is himself a potter, or by those 
who have seen a skilled potter at work. The way in which the 
shape grows under the hand, and the excellence of the curves 
which can be imparted to the revolving clay, are little short of 
miraculous. 


The Inside of a Greek Potter’s Workshop 


We have now, as it were, put into the potter’s hands his most 
characteristic implement, the wheel. Shall we imagine for a few 
minutes that we are watching an Athenian potter’s workshop 
of about 500 B.c. in full swing? In one corner you will notice 
vats full of what looks like mud; this is clay being washed. 
Water has. been added to it and it has been stirred until it is 
about the consistency of cream. This is a way of removing 
impurities, some coming off readily in scum, others being 
filtered out by sieves. We pass along to a bench where a boy is 
cutting a large lump of clay in half and banging one of the pieces 
down on the other as hard as he can; then he works them 
together with his hands, then he cuts them in half again and 
bangs them together once more. This is the clay in the next 
stage, and the boy is trying to get all the air bubbles out of it and 
to make it as even in texture as possible. There must be no hard 
lumps and no soft patches, or there will be trouble when it 
comes to the making and baking. Now move on a little further 
and look at the first stage of the actual shaping of the pot, or 
‘throwing’, as it is technically called. This is one of the most 
thrilling thirigs to watch. A boy is turning a heavy wheel; it 
looks rather like a very heavily-built small round table, pivoted 
on acentral column. The potter is sitting on the other side of it, 
and is centering his lump of clay, seeing that it runs true in the 
middle of the wheel. You at once see, while you are watching, 
what a powerful effect the wheel has on shape. With a wheel it 
is the most difficult thing in the world to make the vertical sec- 
tion of your pot anything but symmetrical about a central axis, and, 
while it is on the wheel, almost impossible to make its horizontal 
section anything but circular. The potter’s lump of clay has now 
become a cone; now, with what seem the easiest touches—in 
reality the fruit of years of training—he turns it into a hollow 
cylinder, and from that develops the shape he wants: this 
happens to be a fairly simple bowl, and so can be made in one 
piece, not as the bigger vases have to be, in two or more sections. 
The workman we see next is working on a pot which was thrown 
yesterday, and because some of the water has dried out is now in 
what is commonly described as a leather-hard condition. He 
has this leather-hard pot on a wheel again and is paring off 
shavings from it outside as it revolves, getting the walls thinner 
and more delicate and the shape truer to his design. He is 
correcting any errors of proportion there may be and refining 
the shape generally, a very delicate process. 


How Were the Shapes Designed? 


How does he know what his design and his proportions are to 
be? If we knew that we should have solved one of the great 
problems which still puzzles people about Greek pottery. How 
far was the potter working from his own head? Had he got a 
scheme of measurements? If so, how did he embody them in his 
pot? Was it by a series of numbers or was it by a drawn design, 
or a cut design—a templet? It seems fairly reasonable to assume 
that for the commoner pots, which are in a majority, the potter 
was working by eye or with some simple system of measurements 
which could be transferred to the pot by means of a marked 
stick or callipers. At the other end of the scale you have the 
massive and very important pieces, exquisitely shaped and turn- 
ed and exquisitely painted. How far were the shapes of these 
produced by eye? How far is there, underlying their perfect 
porportions, an elaborate mathematical scheme? A generation 
later than the time of which we are speaking elaborate mathe~ 


~ 
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matical refinements ~ 
are proved to have 
been employed in 
architecture, and by 
at least one Greek 
sculptor. There can 
be no doubt that the 
Greeks were interest- 
ed in this sort of 
thing. But how far 
you can assume it for 
pottery is stillan open 
question. Some stu- 
dents believe* that a 
connection can be 
traced between the 
proportions of certain 
Athenian vases and 
those of certain rect- 
angles, namely those 
whose sides illustrate 
one of the simple 
TanOsiey24/ 75 134/25 
I:/3, 1:75. These 
rectangles can be de- 
rived from a square 
bya process which we 
know that Greek geo- 
metricians knew; and 
the theory is that if 
the ratio between the 
height of a vase and 
its greatest width can 
be expressed in terms 
of one of these rect- 
angles, then the 
heights and widths of 
all its parts can be 
expressed in the terms 
of that rectangle and 
no other, The vase 
does in fact possess 
symmetry in the sense 
that all its elements . 
are commensurable, the common factor being one of those rect- 
angles. Except the first rectangle (1:\/1) these proportions are 
commensurable in square but not in line; they can be studied 
in terms of geometry but not in terms of arithmetic. 

I cannot help thinking that the average Greek potter would 
have stood aghast if it had been put to him in this way, but even 
that does not prove that he could not have used, quite easily, 
by means of a templet, the proportions arrived at by this 
method. But whether he used them or not, he has produced his 
pot, and a very fine one, too. The handles are joined on, and it is 
put away for days until the moisture has dried out completely. 
‘Then comes the decoration; that we shal! leave until next week, 
and meanwhile go straight onto look at the kilns. Enough pots 
having been accumulated to fill a complete kiln, they are stacked 
in it, carefully separated from each other; the kiln is closed and 
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Athenian krater (mixing-bow]) of the early fifth century B.c., showing Artemis causing 
Aetaeon to be killed by his own hounds 
From‘Der Pan-Maber’, by ¥. D. Beazley and Paul Facobsthal (Heinrich Keller, Berlin) 
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the fire of wood or 
charcoal _ started. 
There is sti!! one diffi- 
cult question. un- 
answered. Avery high 
temperature has to be 
maintained for a great 
mumber of hours. 
How did they know 
when the right temp- 
erature was reached? 
Was it simply guess- 
work, based on ex- 
perience? One of the 
simplest modern 
methods is to insert 
in the kiln, with the 
pots, cones made ofa 
material which melts 
at a certain temp- 
erature; these are 
looked at from time 
to time through peep- 
holes; and it has been 
suggested that since a 
heat round about the 
melting point of silver 
is a good one for 
baking pottery, the 
Greeks inserted 
pieces of silver to 
measure it. 


Shapes and Uses 


One glance at the 
finished articles— 
‘children of the earth, 
the wheel and the 
kiln’, as a Greek poet 
called them. The jar, 
the container, to hold 
oil or -wine. or even 
solids like grain, is 
one of the most important kinds of vessel in antiquity. In the 
Supplement, Nos. 6 and 7 are good examples. Most of the pots 
were for wine, and so you have the krater or mixing vessel, a 
great wide-mouthed bowl in which water (carried in the water- 
pot, No. 9) was mixed with the wine—the ancients never drank 
their wine neat; the psykter, a curiously shaped vessel, not 
unlike a huge mushroom, for cooling the wine by lowering it 
into a jar of cold water; the jug (a beautiful example is No. 12 
of the Supplement), and finally the cup of various shapes, of 
which the one that we call kylix (Supplement No. 10) is perhaps 
the most exquisite, and certainly, from the tremendous size which 
it sometimes reaches (the biggest known are something like 
eighteen inches across), must have been among the most difficult 
to throw and turn without the lip sagging. 


*The author is here quoting practically word for word from Caskey’s Geometry of Greek Vases, which is, in his opinion, the best simple statement of the theory 


Geometrical Analysis of Mixing-bowl 
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i i t ixing-bowl) shown above varies between 0.370 m. and 0.372 m., the diameter between 0.420 m: an 
i Fee enc feet oo ant & If ne diameter of the vase be taken as twice the diameter of the foot; 0.422 may Pat ae att 
pa Sie m., the over-all rectangle has the ratio 1.1338, or .882. The latter is .382 +.500, a simple shape which accounts or 2 t é ie S. 
Latregiic Selina are made clear in the four small diagrams. In diagram A the two squares (.500) are placed a we : 23 a s ae 
The main Erep ressed as a square flanked by two whirling square rectangles on each side. The diameter of the bottom of t . Ow. eae s 
a or this 2c uare, or 382. In diagram B the two squares are placed below; perpendiculars dropped from their pass saan 2 2 
the side 0 £ te er The square 382 is used above as the central square of a /5 rectangle the ends of which determine tl ie ae eae er 
ana OL Di ram G ares that diagonals of half the shape intersect the sides of the rectangle enclosing the bowl at f e devs i a op: 
rs re the vase without the lip and handles is of the same shape as the complete vase. Diagram D shows that the height of the krate 


to the level of the greatest projection of the lip is equal to th 


e diameter of the bowl. The height of the foot, and the levels of the top and bottom 


of the mzander band on which the figures rest are obtained by simple subdivisions of the square .382 


{For a definition of this term, see p. 4f of L. D. Caskey’s Geometry of Greek Vases (M 


useum of Fine Arts, Boston), from which this analysis is taken 
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Germanic Invaders of the Empire seen through Roman eyes ; 
Sarcophagus, probably late third century A,D,, depicting a battle between Romans and barbarians 


Our Debt to the Past—VI- 


Anderson, Rome 


Strength and Weakness of the R oman Empire 


By HUGH LAST 


AST week our subject was Augustus—the man who 

organised the Roman world for peace, who gave it a 

government of the sort which meant that, however far 

she fell short of it in practice, Rome stood thenceforward 
for an ideal of freedom among the inhabitants of the Empire, 
and who also set the authority of Rome on the side of that Latin 
culture which was soon to spread over a large part of Western 
Europe. Now we must look more closely at the organisation 
which he left; then we may know something about the nature 
of the tradition which Rome bequeathed to her successors. 


Freedom Within the Empire 


First was the tradition of freedom. To some people that may 
seem strange, for it is often said that in the Roman world 
freedom perished. But that is untrue—at any rate of the Empire 
in the days of its vigour during the first two centuries of our 
era; and when the old freedom was at-length destroyed; it was 
destroyed despite the policy of-Rome and not because Rome 
sought its destruction. Of course the cities of the Roman age 
were no longer at liberty, like the cities of independent Greece, 
to fly at one another’s throats and plunge the world into incessant 
wars. But the ordinary citizen to-day does not lament that he 
is a slave because he is not allowed to pillage his neighbours 
with impunity; and likewise the inhabitants of the communities 
which made up the Roman Empire did not suppose that their 
freedom had been destroyed merely because Rome insisted that 
each community should live at peace with its neighbours. If 
freedom were the ability to do anything you like, whenever you 
like, it would imply nothing less than complete anarchy; but the 
confusion of freedom with an absence of any system for the 
maintenance of social order is a mistake so old and familiar as 
to be obvious without argument. If Rome put an end to inter- 
national anarchy, it by no means necessarily follows that she 
put an end to freedom. In every society the inhabitants live 
under a certain amount of constraint: there are always some 
things which they cannot do without running the risk of punish- 
ment. What we really mean when we say that a certain group 
of people are free is that they think of themselves as free. There 
are so many things which are under their own control that they 
habitually regard themselves as their own masters rather than 
as the submissive subjects of some extraneous authority. And 
if we ask whether on this showing the communities of the Roman 
Empire were free, the answer will be an unhesitating ‘Yes’. It 
must be remembered, of course, that a large amount, though 


by no means all, of the labour in the ancient world was supplied 
by slaves, and what we are saying does not apply to them. But 
even in the Roman world it is unlikely that slaves amounted to 
a quarter of the total population. Of all the rest it is true to 
say that they were free; and of that we can give convincing proof 
in a single sentence. The Roman Empire—which included all 
Europe west of the Rhine and south of the Danube, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Cyrene, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco and 
the islands of the Mediterranean—depended for defence against 
enemies from outside and for the preservation of order within 
on an army of about 300,000 men. What could that army have 
done to hold down the population of all these regions by force 
if they had been disposed to rise in revolt against Rome? Next 
to nothing. And we must remember that in those days there 
were no rifles and machine-guns to enable a handful of troops 
to overawe many times their number of unarmed civilians. If 
Rome had not won the good will of the inhabitants of her 
pS, that Empire could never have endured for the centuries 
it did. 

Decentralisation of Authority 


And how was the freedom of the Empire secured? By the 
application of the characteristically Roman policy whereby 
Rome reserved a few departments of the administration for 
herself, and left the communities to manage all the rest for 
themselves. It was the business of Rome to take all decisions 
about peace and war. The Empire was a world on a peace 
footing: war was now the rare interruption in a reign of peace, 
and, if war became necessary, it would be declared only by the 
central government. A consequence of this was that the cities 
and other units of local government had no military forces of 
their own worth mentioning, and so were deprived of the tempta- 
tion to attack their neighbours and renew the chaos which pre- 
vailed before Rome took charge. Secondly, Rome collected 
taxes to pay for the upkeep of the army and of the central 
administration; but, just because the army was small and the 
duties of the central government limited, these taxes for a long 
time were light. Later they grew heavier; but that was when 
things had begun to go wrong, Thirdly, the central government 
was concerned not to administer justice in all cases itself, but 
to see that in all cases justice was administered in accordance 
with an established law. The more serious Cases, especially those 
of a criminal kind, were generally decided by the representatives 
of Rome; the rest were left to the local governments. And that— ~ 
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which Rome reserved for-her own control.—- 


he. control. of th army; the collection of taxes-and the super- 
of the judicial system—is the-whole tale of the functions 


_. ‘Fhe-rest was Jeft to the local authorities—the magistrates ‘of 


_ the-cities.and tribes and other kinds of community into one of 


whichall the inhabitants of the Empire weré ‘organised, These 
units -of local government: managed their: own affairs, and— 
with the » one “difference: that they no‘longer had military 
forces at their: disposal and no longer’ concerned themselves 


with- matters. of: foreign - policy—their= condition was’ scarcely ~ 


different. from. what it chad beén in the: days © before « the 
Roman Empire. At any rate, it is true to say that in Roman 
tumes these communities. still “retained~ all the. rights. and 
privileges which had been enjoyed by the cities included in a 
Hellenistic kingdom. And to understand just what this freedom 


_Mmeant we must be clear about-the ‘size of these areas of local 


government. : They. were not. small, and their affairs were on a 
far greater scale than those of anEnglish patish. The size varied 


in_ different regions. according to the varying density. of the~ 
population, but it was. no uncommon thing’for these cities to~ 


have_a-territory which was as large as ‘any but the biggest of 


_ the English counties:'The result of this was that the affairs of 


local. government were on a considerable scale: -They were 
not too trivial to mat- . aie oie re NAR ei 


"ter; they were worth = 


tion; and, as we know 


the. citizens’ atten- . OR eS eS 
from election posters 
with which the house 
walls in Pompeii . 
were freely covered 
when the. city was - 
buried by Vesuviusin . 
A.D.79, and whichcan 
now~be seen again, 
local politics aroused 
keen excitement. And 
that excitement issig- 
nificant. It meant that 
the people were in- 
terested in the affairs 
of their native place; 
it meant that they 
thought that they 
were governing 
themselves; it meant, 
in short, that they 
thought of them- 
selves as free. 

So the administra- 
tion of the Roman 
Empire was divided 
between the central 
government and the local authorities—very much in the same 
way as the administration of our own country is divided 
between Whitehall on the one hand and the county councils, 
city councils, rural district councils and so forth on the other. 
Our own system is more complicated than the Roman, but in 
its essential division between the central government, which 
has a large staff of experts at its disposal, and the local ad- 
ministration, which to a large extent is run by amateurs, they 
are alike. 


Privilege of Roman Citizenship 

Such was the structure of the Roman Empire; and all through 
the first two centuries of our era there was going on a process 
by which its unity was being made more apparent and more real. 
Rome was applying to the peoples of the provinces those princi-- 
ples by which the people of Italy had been united towards the 
end of the Republic. The Roman citizenship was being ex- 
tended, and early in the third century A.D. it became world- 
wide. Every free inhabitant of the Empire was a citizen of Rome. 
About the meaning which this citizenship had for the people 
who received it scholars are not altogether agreed; but there 
can be no doubt that men were anxious to receive it and were 
proud of the connection with Rome which it proclaimed. Indeed 
the prestige of Rome moved these new Romans to some embar- 
rassing displays of loyalty. Some of the troubles in which the 
Christians were involved were due to the determination of these 
new Romans to uphold the pagan gods of Rome, even though 
many Romans of longer standing—the old Romans of Italy 
jtself—made no effort to pretend that they still retained their 
ancient faith. Even when her greatest days had gone, the name 
of Rome grew in authority; there spread over the world some- 
thing like a love of the imperial city; and when Rome was sacked 
by Alaric the Goth in A.D. 410, there was no shout of joy at the fall 
of a tyrant power. When Athens had fallen after the Peloponnesian 
War, her fortifications were dismantled to the sound of flutes; but 
when Rome was captured the peoples of the Empire stood aghast. 
Civilisation seemed to have come to an end, _ 

Yet in those days the Empire was very different from what 
jt had been in the first two centuries of our era; and it was a 
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A Romanised City on the Danube 3 
A relief from the Trojan column showing the quays and amphitheatre of a Danubian town whence the 
emperor and his staff are about to set out on the second campaign of the First Dacian War 


From ‘The Universal History of the World’ (Amalgamated Press) 
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much: less. pleasant - place. to life-in. In the early empire the 
central government did little, except control. the army, raisé 
morey to pay for it; “aid” supervise the administration . of 
justice.” All the rest. was inthe hands of the ldcal authorities: 
After -the third“ century A.D, the central “government had 
taken so many functions ‘to itself that the peoples of: the 
cities ‘could’ no longer ‘be - called free. Indeed. the central 
government interfered’ even “with their daily life: men “could 


not ‘change their occupations anda’ son had: to follow in 


the footsteps of his: father. In the later Roman Empire, State 
interference with the lives of the people went to lengths which 
have probably never been exceeded until our own days—and 
even now only in Russia. : t 


Rome in Decay .- , 


The first small symptoms of these changes were Visible by 
the beginning of the second century A.D. The central govern4 


‘ment saw that the administration of the local authoritiés was 


not as efficient as it might have been. The magistrates of the 
cities Were amateurs at- government, and their methods did not 


_ come up to the level of businesslike precision attained by the 
_ bureaucrats of the Roman-Whitehall.° So the emperors, with 


the best will in the world, began to send out experts of their 
; wire So. gi ke ~ « Own to supervise the 
local administration: 

At: first, of ‘ course; 

this did no harm; 
-- indeed the cities were 
“probably the. better 

for some sound’ ad- 
vice on the conduct 
of their affairs. But 
by degrees these 
agents of the central 
“government en- 
croached on the local 
officials to a danger 
ous degree. Their in- 
fluence in the muni- 
cipalities grew until 
the locally-elected 
magistrates became 
nonentities. And that 
was one of the ways 
in which the vigorous 
self-government of 
the cities was im- 
paired—to the grave 
detriment of the Em- 
pire as a whole. 
More serious still 
was the increasing 
pressure of bar- 
barians on the frontiers of the Empire—pressure which reached 
its greatest soon after A.D. 260. The result of these attacks 
on the Empire from outside was to increase the calls on the 
army and so to make higher taxation necessary to pay for the 
constant wars. The imperial finances were strained, and their 
plight was made worse by an ignorance of economics which 
betrayed the government into a disastrous policy with the cur- 
rency. The currency was allowed to slide, and the Empire 
passed through an experience like that of Germany after the 
Great War. 

This was the situation from which the Roman world was 
extricated by Aurelian and Diocletian. The Empire was set on 
its feet again; but the damage had been done, and the Empire’ 
was never again as healthy or as happy as it had been before 
the upheaval of the third century. From now onwards the 
Roman world was on a war footing. One measure of this 
period had tremendous results. In order to make possible. a 
closer control over the details of government the Empire was 
divided for administrative purposes into two parts. When 
Constantine founded his new city on the Bosporus, though in 
his time the whole Empire was nominally. under his sole con- 
trol, the old division between East and West was revived and 
accentuated. The Greek East looked to Constantinople, and 
Constantinople took a great deal of its culture from its Greek 
environment: but Rome itself still remained the centre of 
the Latin West. The consequences of that division between 
East and West belong to a later time; but the division itself was 
at least hastened by the administrative reform of Diocletian. 


Survival of the Roman Ideal 

What concerns us more at the moment is the effect of this 
general reorganisation on the lives which people led. The 
central government took charge; the resources of the Empire, 
human and inanimate alike, were ruthlessly organised in the 
interests of the Empire as a whole; the independence of the 
cities was destroyed, and the individual inhabitants had lost 
their freedom. Such were the circumstances in which the peoples 
of the Roman world lost their joie de vivre: they ceased to be 
masters of their own affairs and sank into a lethargic indifference 
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to life which meant that the Empire had lost its vigour and was 
already in decay. ane : \ 

But this is not the Rome we have to remember if we want 
to understand the tradition which Rome left behind her when 
she fell. The significance of Rome does not depend on the 
expedients to which she was driven by the barbarian invaders 
from outside. The Roman Empire is to be judged by its achieve- 
ments before the confusion of the third century—by its work 
in applying to the provinces the principles by which Italy had 
already been united. In that she succeeded. ‘The Roman world 
was made one; the Roman citizenship was a symbol of its unity: 
and men were proud to belong to the Empire which seemed to 
have established the reign of peace on earth. And, what was 
more, the unity of the Roman world was not a blank undiffer- 
entiated unity secured by destroying the individual charac- 
teristics of its members. Its members—the communities of 
whatever sort in which the inhabitants were grouped—were free 
in the great days of Rome to retain their own peculiar institu- 
tions and to govern themselves. The Empire was a whole which 
held together the very diverse parts, and that was the reason why 
it provided proof that something like a world-wide State could 
be created without the sacrifice of liberty. We must admit that 
in ancient times the problem of universal peace was easier to 
solve than it is to-day. To-day we have all the complications of 
nationalism, which is a product—and a very dangerous product 
—of the modern world. In Roman times what corresponded to 
national sentiment—the devotion of men.to their own city and a 
consequent hatred of its neighbours—was on so small a scale 
that it could easily be held in check until it ceased to be more 
than a-healthy patriotism. But though Rome had this advantage 
over us, and though her work was on a smaller scale than that 
which faces our statesmen to-day, her success was great enough. 
She set up the ideal of universalism; for a time she achieved it; 
and when at length her work collapsed, the ideal survived and 
was handed on to the Catholic Church, which passed it to the 
secular powers of the Middle Age. 


The Greatest of Rome’s Legacies 


Of that universalism we are reminded by the greatest of all 
direct. legacies from Rome—the Roman Law, which is the 
foundation of the legal systems prevailing to this day throughout 
Western Europe, except in England and Ireland, and even in 
several parts of the American continent. With the technicalities 
of Roman Law we are not concerned, but there is one feature in 
the growth of this great structure which is a reminder of Rome’s 
outlook on the problems of Empire.. The Roman Law was the 
Jaw which governed the relations between Roman citizens. At 


The Law of the Land—V 
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first these citizens formed a, single community, living in the — 


immediate neighbourhood of Rome. Then, as we have seen, the 
Roman citizenship—and consequently Roman Law—was ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of Italy. So far there was no 
difficulty, because the peoples of Italy were so near akin to 
Rome that they could accept the doctrines of Roman Law 
without any serious change in their own familiar practices. But 
when in imperial days the citizenship was conferred on Syrians 
and. Greeks, Spaniards and Gauls, there began to be Roman 
citizens whose native customs were by no means easy to reconcile 
with the established Roman Law on such matters as marriage 
and the family in general. How, then, did Rome meet this diffi- 
culty? Not by forcing her own law on peoples whom it did not 
suit, but by adapting it to meet their peculiar needs. From the 
days of the Roman Republic there had been a tendency to 
universalise the Law of Rome—to make it a law which peoples. 
of any race or tradition could accept; and now, when Roman 
citizenship was extended to the provinces and Roman Law ran 
throughout the Empire, this process reached completion. That 
is how the Roman Law came to grow into a system which is 
more than the property of its authors and has become a legacy 
to many peoples in every later age. But for our present purpose, 
as a clue to the imperial policy of Rome, the later history of 
Roman Law is not so relevant as the spirit of liberalism and 
toleration in which Rome adapted her code to meet the needs 
of the inhabitants of the Empire at large. : 

So when we survey our debt to Rome, we must notice— 
firstly, the Romanisation of the Spanish peninsula and Gaul 
which is the origin of the culture which those countries, 
with Italy, share to this day and which has spread from 
them, not only to some extent to us, but even across. the 
Atlantic. Then, secondly, there is the practical demonstra- 
tion which Rome gave the world that membership of an 
Empire did not mean a sacrifice of liberty, but rather, because 
domestic peace was now assured, an increase of men’s oppor- 
tunities to live rational lives, freely controlling the affairs of their 
own communities. Thirdly, there is the great system of Roman 
Law. And finally, there is that ideal of universalism—of a single 
organisation including all mankind—which Rome bequeathed 
to her successors, first to the Christian Church and through the 
Church to the Middle Age. Of that bequest there will be more to 
say in later talks; for it was a bequest of the highest value. After 
the Roman Age the world was different from what it had ever 
been before. In Greek days men acquiesced in war as inevitable. 
The example of the Roman Empire showed them that world- 
wide peace, however difficult to secure, is an ideal which it is 
possible to attain. 


The £aw and the Individual 


By C.H.S 


OU may have read a delightful book by Mr. A. P. Herbert 
' called Misleading Cases in the Common Law. In one of 
his casessMr. Herbert states that the only right of a 
British subject in a public street is to pass from end to 
end of it at an even pace, breathing unobtrusively and attracting 
no attention. Perhaps this is too pessimistic a view of the present 
state of English liberty. We may sometimes be annoyed by the 
activities of D.O.R.A., and state our views forcibly when we 
find we are too late to buy our cigarettes or our chocolates. But 
we are still able to pursue our business or our pleasure with a 
reasonable degree of free will. The difficulty is that, in following 
our own interests, we are apt to interfere with other people’s. 
Insistence on our own rights must not blind us to the duties 
which we owe to our neighbours. We may ourselves enjoy the 
wireless at all hours of the day and night: but if we desire to 
project a loud speaker through an open bedroom window at 
midnight, we should recollect our neighbour’s possible, if 
irrational, desire for sleep. 

The adjustment of these mutual rights and duties is the 
supreme function of the law. It has to hold the balance even 
between conflicting interests, to enable each individual to 
develop his own personality without infringing the similar rights 
of others. The judge in law is like the umpire in cricket. He has 
to reconcile the respective interests of either side, and, if an 
appeal is made to him, answer it to the best of his ability. ‘What 
I shall attempt here is to indicate the legal method of approaching 
this problem. But I must warn you that I do not intend to 
offer a catalogue of rights and duties by which the careful 
citizen may regulate his conduct and the shrewd rogue keep 
within the letter of the law. 


Liability Without Fault 

It may be asked why the State itself does not supply such a 
catalogue. Why should not a sort of Parliamentary table of 
affinity be posted up in every public library? The suggestion at 
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first sight seems reasonable and has, in fact, been tried in many 
foreign countries. The French Code, for example, summarises 
the whole duty to one’s neighbour in a single sentence. ‘Every- 
one’, it says, ‘who damages another intentionally or carelessly 
must pay compensation’. This is putting the matter in a nut- 
shell: but, as Lord Macnaghten once remarked, the difficulty 
is to keep it there. Will such simplicity work? Suppose your 
neighbour has a bookshop in the main street of the town, and’ 
you desire to open a rival shop next door. If you are successful 
and attract to your shop the customers who formerly went to his, 
you will undoubtedly damage and perhaps ruin him: and equally 
certainly you have intended the damage. Yet no one would 
suggest that you should be obliged by law to compensate him. 
It is a case of ordinary commercial competition. The wording of 
the French Code, however, would require such compensation, 
and the French judges have only avoided the dilemma by ignor- 
ing the Code. Here, then, is an instance in which intentional 
damage does not and should not involve legal liability. Take 
another case on the other side of the line. The French Code 
obviously assumes that there should be no liability without 
fault; and at first sight this seems reasonable enough. Yet in 
England, at any rate, we often reject the formula. Suppose you 
are knocked down by a millionaire’s chauffeur driving to the 
station to meet his master, and assume that the chauffeur for 
once was driving carelessly. You would, of course, be entitled 
to sue the chauffeur: but as he is unlikely to have much money. 
your action will not be very profitable. Modern English law,” 
however, enables you to sue the millionaire as well, though it is 
clear that he himself is in no way to blame. Here is a case of 
liability without fault accepted without question as a common- 
place of law. Yet, when all is said and done, the only reason why 
the millionaire should, be sued is that he has a deeper pocket % 
The simplicity of the French Code is thus not so attractive 
after all, and English law has preferred to leave to the judges the 
task of finding rules to meet difficulties as they occur, with 
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occasional and 


spasmodic help from Parliament. But there is 


another factor to be considered. The law must be in a constant 
State of flux to meet the changing facets of a changing world. 


Just as new inventions make older machinery obsolete, so do new’ 
social needs demand new 


old. The law of negligence supplies an illustration. A hundred 


rules or at least an adaptation of the 


years ago it was in a rudimentary state, but so were the potential 
causes of injury.’People did sometimes get themselves knocked 
down by horse traffic, though to modern minds it seems difficult 


to understand how they managed it. But with the advent of new 


means of communication we have changed all that. Early railway 


| trains, in particular, were not remarkable for their safety. They 


killed anything from a Minister of State to a wandering cow, 


_ and their exuberance naturally reacted on the law. The motor- 
| Car, In its turn, furnished an even more prolific source of danger, 
_and the aeroplane is now providing us with another. As a 


consequence, the judges, like the surgeons, have been given an 
almost inexhaustible source of material for their experiments, 
and the modern law of negligence is the result. 

~ Ene branch of the law which has thus been elaborated by the 
judges to adjust the conflicting interests of individuals in a 
changing world is known as the Law of Torts. The word ‘tort’ 
comes from a Latin word meaning ‘twisted’, and it is only an 
accident that it is not used to-day as the ordinary word for wrong. 
It was, in fact, so used by Spenser in his Faerie Queene. From 
what I have already said, it is clear that any attempt to give a 
comprehensive account of the various torts at present known to 
the English law would be futile, and would in any case be very 
dull. All that I can do is to illustrate the general attitude of the 
law by one or two typical cases. 


Trespass On the Road 


The protection which the law affords to the individual 
concerns two aspects of his life: the enjoyment of his property 
and the protection of his person. The rights of private property 
are jealously guarded by the law of trespass, a word familiar 
to us by its use in the Lord’s Prayer. If I set an unauthorised 


| foot on your land, you can bring a civil action against me and 


recover damages. Of course, if I have not done any actual 
damage, a jury is not likely to give you very much. But you are 
always entitled at least to a nominal sum to mark the fact 
that I have infringed your rights. This right is sometimes very 
useful. It is not always realised that the owner of land adjoining 
a highway owns the soil of the highway as far as the middle 
of the road: if he owns land on both sides of it, he owns: all the 
soil on which the road is made. The public only enjoy the 


‘right to pass along the road, together with such incidental 
' purposes as sitting down to rest or to sketch. Any use of the 
‘road beyond this may be a trespass against the owner. So in 


one case a defendant amused himself by walking up and down the 
road outside the plaintiff’s dining-room and making faces at 


_him while he and his family were at dinner, and in another, a 


racing tout spent a profitable hour on a highway, watching the 
trials of racehorses on the adjoining Jand. In both cases the 
owner was able to recover substantial damages. 

One popular fallacy may be noted. No one can walk very far 
without meeting the notice, “Trespassers will be Prosecuted’. 
This, as has often been said, is a wooden lie. ‘Prosecution’ means 
charging a person with a crime. Now if I trespass on your land, 
I have certainly committed a civil wrong, a tort, and you can 
sue me for compensation, if you think it worth while. But a 
mere trespass is not a crime unless, in addition, wilful damage 
is done to private property. So, if I enter on your land without 
your leave and there pick primroses or blackberries or mush- 
rooms—unless these are specially cultivated—you can sue me for 
damages for the civil trespass, but you cannot prosecute me for 
a crime, 


Ignorance no Defence 


‘The same protection which the law offers to land, it gives 
to other kinds of private property. In adjusting the conflicting 
claims to which the ownership of such property gives rise, the 
task of the judge is comparatively simple when one of the parties 
is obviously in the wrong. But it often happens that neither 
party is to blame, and that the loss has to fall on one innocent 
person or the other. If I steal your car and sell it to Jones, 
I am clearly guilty, both legally and morally; but what about 
Jones? He may have taken the car in all good faith and given good 
value for it. Must he restore the car to you or can he keep it? 
However hard his case, he must surely restore it. You gave me no 
right to sell the car to him and I could therefore give none to 
Jones. The’car is still yours and Jones must give it up or pay you 
its value. He can only console himself with the somewhat 
barren prospect of recovering from me the price he paid me. 

‘The difficulty of thus balancing the conflicting claims of 
innocent persons may be illustrated by the enterprising, if 


mistaken, conduct of a lady who lived in Bournemouth in the 


year 1891. This lady, whose name was Annie, found herself in 
financial difficulties. She, therefore, borrowed money from a 
certain company, and, as security for the loan, assigned the 
furniture in the house to the company by what is called a bill 
of sale, This meant that the company became the owners of the 
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furniture, but that Annie continued to use it in her house as if 
it were still her own. Still wanting more money, she then: 
instructed an auctioneer to sell the furniture for her. The 
auctioneer knew nothing about the bill of sale held by the 
company, and he had no reason to suppose that the furniture 
did not in fact belong to Annie. He held the auction and 
delivered the furniture to the highest bidders. The company 
then discovered what had happened. What were they to do? 
They could, of course, have sued Annie; but she had no money. 
So they sued the auctioneer instead. Now he, poor man, was 
quite innocent. All that he had done was to act on Annie’s 
Instructions and deliver the furniture to the buyers. But all the 
same he had in fact transferred the company’s property to 
strangers without the company’s permission; and it was held 
that the auctioneer must pay the company its value. 


Personal Rights and Wrongs 


So far we have considered the way in which the law protects 
the rights of property. Now let us turn to the protection. it 
affords to personal rights. This involves primarily the provision 
of redress against such crude injuries as assault and battery; 
but it also includes the more -subtle attacks upon a man’s 
personality known as libel and slander. These terms are often 
confused in popular speech. Slander is defamation published 
by word of mouth, by gesture or by some other transient means. 
Libel is defamation published in a more permanent form: by 
writing or printing, by picture or sculpture. In one case, indeed, 
a man had been tried in Scotland for the murder of a lieutenant. 
The jury had returned a verdict, as it was entitled to do by Scots 
law, of “Not Proven’. Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition displayed 
a wax model of the man in a vestibule leading to the Chamber of 
Horrors, in which the effigies of convicted murderers were shown. 
They also exhibited, in the Chamber of Horrors itself, a model 
of what they called “The Scene of the Tragedy’. It was held that 
the effigy and model amounted to a libel on the plaintiff. 

In dealing with personal wrongs, as with injuries to property, 
the judge has often to apportion the loss when little or no’ 
blame is really to be attached. Take a case that happened in 
1929. While attending a racecourse, a man whom we will call 
C. permitted the representative of a daily paper to take a photo- 
graph of himself and a woman to whom he said he was engaged. 
‘The photograph duly appeared in the paper with an announce-< 
ment of the engagement. Unfortunately, C. was already married, 
and Mrs. C. brought an action of libel against the paper, alleging 
that the joint effect of the photograph and the announcement 
was to imply that she was not his wife but his mistress. Some of 
her good friends said that they had in fact drawn this inference. 
The question was whether the paper was liable to pay damages. 
Their counsel argued that they were in no way to blame. They 
had never heard of Mrs. C. and had been told by the man him- 
self that he was engaged to the woman whose photograph had 
appeared in the paper. Counsel for Mrs. C. replied that, 
though this might be true, she had in fact been defamed, and 
that only because the paper had published the photograph and 
the announcement. The majority of the Court of Appeal held 
that Mrs. C. was entitled to win, and she obtained £500 damages. 

The arguments on either side were nicely balanced, and it is 
not surprising that one of the judges disagreed with the result. 
He illustrated the lengths to which the principle embodied in 
the decision might be pushed. Suppose, he said, a writer stated 
that A. B. was an ‘ignoramus. Unknown to the writer, A. B. 
may have spent five years. under the tuition of X. Y..at Eton. 
Could X. Y. allege that this was a libel on him, though the 
writer did not know and had no reason to suppose that A. B. 
had been at Eton? Or take another case. A., under the mistaker 
impression that he saw Mr. B. walking away from a theatre with 
Miss C., says to a friend next morning, “I saw B. and C. leaving 
the theatre together last night’. Miss C. had in fact been 
murdered by the-man with whom she really left the theatre. 
A. does not know this. Could A. be sued by B. for saying that 
he had murdered C.? The suggestion seems a little strange. 
Yet it is implied in the reasoning adopted by the majority of 
the Court in the case of Mr. C. It is, indeed, one of the inevitable 
difficulties of the judges that decisions, perfectly sound in 
themselves, may lead them in other cases to conclusions which 
are strained or even unfair. They have then to avoid these 
conclusions by a subtle process of thought which is called 
‘distinguishing the previous case’. In other words, they have 
to sacrifice the logic of their arguments in order to preserve 
common sense. 


Damages for Unwanted Publicity 


Finally, we may observe the fresh problems which modern 
civilisation is bringing to the notice of the judges. ‘Sweet are 
the uses of advertisement’: but they sometimes lead to awkward 
situations. How far, for example, may a business firm exploit 
the current fame or physical peculiarities of a man in order to 
advertise its goods? Is the home life of a private citizen immune 
from commercial interference? Is an Englishman’s home not 
only his castle but his sanctuary? The point was raised in a 
recent case. The plaintiff was a famous amateur golfer and the 
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defendants: equally famous. manufacturers of chocolate. The 
defendants, without the plaintiff’s knowledge, advertised their 
chocolate by publishing in the daily papers a caricature of the 
plaintiff in the act of driving, with a packet of their chocolate in 
his pocket. Below the caricature appeared a limerick praising in 
the same breath the plaintiff’s golf and the defendants’ chocolate. 
The golfer suggested that the advertisement implied that he had 
been paid to permit its publication, and that his amateur status 
as a golfer was thereby jeopardised. The judges were divided 
as to whether he should succeed in his action, but the House of 
Lords eventually held that he could. But suppose the plaintiff 
had been a professional golfer? Could he then have complained? 
Or take a hypothetical, but by no means impossible, case. Suppose 
you are walking along the street when you slip and fall. An 
enterprising photographer snaps you in the act and sells the 

im to a firm of rubber heel manufacturers. In due course you 
find yourself, in an undignified posture, adorning the front page 
of a daily paper as an advertisement for the sale of these heels: 


Have you a right to complain, or must you suffer in silence? The . 


question has already come before the courts in America, but the 
comparative simplicity of English advertisers has so far spared 
the English judges. 

‘ Many similar problems may be put and no doubt will readily 


“occur to you. They illustrate the difficulty which the judges 


have always to face in adjusting the conflicting interests of 
individuals. The law is often criticised from two opposite angles. 


c Eider Your Verdict—ll 


Giles v. Young and Allen 


THE CASE.—Mr. Jack Young and Miss Allen are two hikers. 
They trespass upon the land of Mr. William Giles, a farmer at 
Lower Marsh in Sussex. They stray from the public footpath 
which runs over Mr. Giles’ land. Jack Young cuts himself a 
stick and picks a flower. They light a fire. Mr. Giles descends 
upon them. Jack Young tenders a shilling as compensation for 
the damage done. Mr. Giles sues them jointly for trespass. 


COMMENTS .—On this occasion we appeared before a fresh 
judge. His manner was more detached and impersonal than that 
of his predecessor. But the fact that he may not have been so 
entertaining to listen to does not make him an inferior judge. 
He stated the law concisely, and it might be useful for some 
hikers co take it to heart. ‘Every unlawful entry by one person 
upon land in the possession of another is a wrong for which an 
action lies at the suit of the occupier’. I had rather expected that 
at this point he would say something like ‘You have all seen a 
silly notice ““Trespassers will be Prosecuted”’. One is entitled to 
put up nonsense on one’s own land, but it is as well to recognise 
that if is nonsense. Mere trespass is not a criminal offence. 
“Trespassers will be sued” might be: warning deprived of its 
sting, but it would at least have the quality of legal justification’. 


He resisted. any such temptation to interesting irrelevance. . 


Perhaps he felt that this lawyer’s lament had been uttered too 


~ . often. ; 


But he gave me a moment’s doubt when he said you are nota 
trespasser where you enter upon another’s land if your entry 
is the result of unavoidable accident, as in the case of an airman 
making a forced landing. Did not the Air Navigation Act 1920, 
while providing that no action of trespass lies by reason only 
of the flight of aircraft over specified land, if that aircraft main- 
tains a reasonable height, impose an absolute liability upon the 
owner of the machine for any damage caused by taking off or 
landing ‘or by any person in, or articles falling from, it”! The test 
is the damage done. The Air Navigation Act was necessary 
eg trespass may take place above or below the surface of the 


and. F 

-Of the technical liability of Young and Allen there is no 
question. The matter is complicated:only by the nature of the 
evidence that was given. And here I rather regret that 
we have to infer the evidence and cross-examination in-all these 
mock trials simply from the speeches of counsel and the summing 
up. What could be more dramatic, or more appropriate to 
broadcasting, than the actual cross-examination? Television could 
give us the benefit of the bland or truculent expressions on 
counsels’ faces, the judge’s frown, and the looks of injured 
innocence or tearful entreaty upon the features of the parties. 
But Miss Allen' and Messrs. Giles and Young would have 
entertained us by their voices alone. The only question in this 
case is the extent of the damages and that turns solely upon the 
nature of the facts apparent from the evidence. 
_ Mr Giles’ story is that Young said to him ‘What business is 
it of yours? We’ve got a perfect right to be here. There’s a 
footpath marked on my map and we’re going to use it’. And 
quoth Miss Ailen, “Go on, Jack: he can’t turn me_off. He’s the 
kind that tries to shut up footpaths’. After his own (Mr. Giles’) 
reasoned protest, Young said, ‘We’re not damaging your wretched 
property, or if we are, here’s a bob: that will cover any damage 


Seer ~ 
hor en 


Some people complain that it is impossible-to know what the. 
law is; that there is no sort of certainty about it. Others complain 
that it is always behind the times and is out of touch with public. 
opinion. The trouble is that there: are two competing forces 
which have to be balanced in the development of the law. On _ 
the one hand it must be definite enough for people to understand - - 
the approximate limits within which they are allowed to act. 
On the other hand it must be elastic enough to meet the ever- 
changing circumstances of modern life. 

We all meet similar problems in our business or our pleasure. 
In the last hundred years of cricket, for example, there have been 
vital changes in the technique of the game, from underhand 
bowling to round-arm and then to over-arm, from the old 
classic batting to the modern two-eyed stance. The laws of 
cricket. have had to be altered to meet the results of these. 
changes; but the principles of the game have been kept un- 
touched. As far as cricket is concerned, this work has been done. — 
by legislation. The parliament of cricketers, the M.C.C., has 
passed laws, and the umpires have put them into force. In the 
English law of Torts, with few exceptions, the umpires—the 
judges—have had both to make their rules and to administer them.” 
If you are inclined to be impatient at their work, remember that - 
they have not only to meet new needs but to preserve old _ 
principles as well. The cases which I have put here show the 
way in’ which they tackle this problem and the reasonable 
success which they achieve. a 


we have done’. He does not charge Young with any ‘bad’ ; 
language: the presence of Miss Allen may have served as an { 
inhibition and not an incitement. ® , 

And now for the gist of the defendants’ story. Giles came 
upon them after he had watched Young pluck a flower from the 
cornfield, cut an ash plant, light a fire and boil some water. These 
statements Giles admitted in cross-examination. Furthermore 
Giles’ counsel makes the damning admission ‘I daresay Mr. | 
Giles may have been rather sharp in his manner’. Young and 
Miss Allen say that Giles bore down on them waving a stick 
and shouting: ‘Who the gave you permission to come here?” 
After ascertaining that Giles was the farmer through whose 
lands they were passing, they gave their names and addresses and 
walked off. : 

~ Really one cannot approach a decision without a peep at ’ 
Farmer Giles, or at least a sound of him. He may have been 
a mild type of farmer who was merely proceeding to church . 
on that Sunday evening—possibly a sidesman or even a church- ; 


warden. But he may in fact have used the violent language 
attributed to him. I have known farmers with a remarkable 
gift for invective. The perversity of cows, horses, sheep and 
other livestock, not to mention the vagaries of the weather and 
of agricultural implements, give them plenty of practice. And 
if indeed he blustered in the witness-box, the sympathy of the 
jury would be quickly lost. 

The jury will not be able to avoid awarding damages to some 
amount to Mr. Giles. It is merely a question of degree. Counsel 
for the defendants was able to ridicule the extent of the harm 
done by trampling the corn, cutting the ash plant, and lighting © 
the fire. The only question left to be decided is the degree to 
which their conduct aggravated their offence. And, if their story 
be accepted, it would serve almost as a mitigation when con- 
sidered in conjunction with Giles’ admitted indignation. 

The jury can award nominal or substantial damages against ~ 
both defendants. If they consider that Young is far more to 
blame than Miss Allen, by reason of his aggressive manner, 
they can award a larger sum against him to Mr. Giles. But, if 
the trial merely amounted to a conflict of testimony, without 
the manifestation of any unfortunate symptoms of ill-temper by 
any of the parties, I believe the jury will award Mr. Giles not a 
shilling, as was suggested by counsel for the defendants, but a 
farthing. It is certainly the business of jurors to eliminate 
prejudice from their minds, but it must sometimes be a super- 
human task. Almost everybody’s sympathy is against the land- 
owner, until he himself becomes a landowner. A petty jury— 
the kind of jury that really matters, as opposed to a grand jury 
who merely test the strength of the case for the prosecution in 
criminal charges—would not in the normal course contain 
many owners of land, So they would say: ‘Poor young things; | 
how could the monstrous farmer behave so. harshly!’ 2 

-But the poor young things cannot go quite free. They will - 
have to pay at least a farthing and probably the costs of their . 
extremely tiresome action. This trial might well be rewritten 
as a novelette with plenty of romantic and corroborative detail — 
and renamed ‘Hikers, beware!’ Such was the impression I had _ 
from listening to counsel for the defence; and I would like to 
add how well and. how lucidly Giles’ counsel discharged his 
unsympathetic task.. VyYvYAN ADAMS 
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BE os the Mind Works—V 


Drawing by J. H. Dowd, from ‘Important People’, by Brenda &. Spenaer (Country Life) 


The (Child at Play 


By the Medical Director of the London Child Guidance Clinte 


‘Play is the child’s work and is absolutely necessary for the child’s development. It is practice for life, and the harder he works 
at his play the better he will fit into life later on’ 


‘pastime’ very much, because it suggests doing something | 


E are very much inclined to consider play as some- 
thing which is useless, something which has no end 
in view. I have heard parents tell their children not 
to waste time playing, but play is by no means always 
a waste of time, though in excess of course it is. I think probably, 
in considering the play of children, it will simplify matters if we 
divide up the types of play and consider them separately. First 
of all, there is the play by which the child learns facts con- 
cerning the things round about him. The older child learns 
about machinery, how engines work, levers, pulleys and 
wheels, railways. The second type of play is that in which 
a number of children co-operate. They play together in groups, 
fighting or struggling, or playing some organised game. The 
third type of play leads on from the last. That is a type where 
some kind of make-believe takes place. This is easiest, of course, 
with groups of children. ; ; 

It is interesting to watch animals at play—kittens or puppies, 
but there is more interest in watching children play than animals 
because children bring a lot of make-believe into their play, 
and if we listen carefully to a child’s running commentary we 
can often get lots of clues about his thoughts. A parent listening 
to a child muttering to a doll or a pet animal will often learn a 
good deal about himself, and particularly the child’s opinion of 
him, if he cares to do a very little thinking. It is quite common 
too, to hear an infant attributing her own faults and difficulties 
to a doll or even a pet. One small child showed me her doll the 
other day, saying proudly, “Dolly doesn’t cry when her hair is 
washed now’, with marked emphasis on the ‘now’. It was quite 


clear that hair-washing had meant trouble, but that things were 


improving in that direction. The mother at once told me that 
this was so. 
interpreted. j ws : 
- Psychologists tell us that play is an instinct—that is, one of 
those tendencies like feeding and sleeping which are born in us; 
and those of us who are normal simply cannot help playing. 
Even. in this age of strain we must play sometimes. When we 
talk of adults we don’t only use the word ‘play’, we talk of 
pastimes or recreations. I personally do not like the word 


Children’s ideas are very thinly disguised, and easily 


merely to pass time. That is not really play. The word “recrea- 
tion’ conveys a much more healthy idea. Re-creation suggests 


the rebuilding of the individual, almost making a new man of | 


him through some relaxing and amusing occupation which is 
not work. It suggests driving away tiredness and boredom and 
making us fresh again to start off on our business. In the case 
of children the whole thing is different. Play is thechild’s work, and 


is absolutely necessary for the child’s development. It is practice. 


for life, and the harder he works at his play, the better he will 
fit into life later on. 

Let us think now about just what makes a child put so much 
energy into his play. All instincts are associated with the pro- 
duction of energy. Fear fills us with energy and our flight is 
made faster; anger makes our actions more violent, and the urge 
to play makes the child romp, or dance about, or get rid of the 
energy produced by the instinct in some such way. The child 
who is not given a chance to set this energy free becomes 
irritable and restless. Sometimes some of this energy can be 
used in mental activity, and a certain amount of mental play is 
good. And again a child who, for instance, is ill in bed and 
cannot romp, can do a lot by keeping his mind employed, but 
in health there should be a balance between what we might call 
muscular and mental play—the play of the body and of the 
mind. Very young children play almost entirely by means of 
their muscles, but as they grow older, more and more mental 
play seems to be needed, and many grown-ups stop indulging 
in muscular play altogether. School should, and often does, 
supply the needed mental play for children, because lessons are 
made so interesting nowadays they cannot really be called work. 

Looked at in one way, then, play is the necessary outlet for 
energy which rises from the play instinct. Now let us think a 
little about the kinds of play which I spoke of at the beginning, 
and consider what they mean. The very young child plays by 
handling simple objects that happen to be within his reach. He 
will grip a spoon and beat on the floor with it, or at a later age, 
throw it, or he will knock two blocks together or do some simple 
thing of that kind, and all the time he is learning quite a lot. He is 
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not just learning to use his muscles or to ‘co-ordinate’ his move- 
ments, as psychologists call it—that is, to make his muscles all 
work together harmoniously—but he is learning a good deal about 
the objects he is handling, their hardness, their weight, their 


temperature, whether they break easily or not. Consequently he 


begins to know quite a lot about the world that he lives in. 

As his movements become surer, and his brain becomes cap- 

able of more complicated thinking, then he begins to use things 
with some plan in view, such as tools to build something; this 
is a very big step forward. With the exception of the highest apes, 
no animal actually uses tools, though, of course, many animals 
build. He begins by building bricks one upon another. He may 
use a stick to pull things towards him. He uses things to throw, 
and the more he learns the more complicated are the things he 
likes to do. The baby, of course, is satisfied with his bricks and 
bits of paper, but the older boy must have his constructional set, 
and the girl a doll that she can dress and undress. Children are 
lucky nowadays in the great variety of play material which can be 
got, but really it cuts both ways, because the present-day ten- 
dency is to give children toys which they cannot understand or 
manage, and that is one reason why young children pull a toy 
to bits instead of playing with it; their interest in how the thing 
works is greater than their interest in making it go. 
_ The faculty for imitative play—for making play out of say a loco~ 
motive engine—develops later than the why and wherefore enquir~ 
ing tendency. Then again the desire to know how it works is very 
strongly developed in all children, and so the engine is pulled 
apart rather than made to run. Children loathe toys that they 
cannot completely understand. This play with ordinary things 
gives the child very valuable training in the use of his fingers 
and also teaches him a great deal about ordinary every-day 
objects, but, of course, the way the child handles and uses 
these things varies with the age and also to some extent with 
what he has been taught. One child will be imitative in play, 
another will make believe a great deal, while a third may be 
very matter-of-fact and try to do real things. 

Now we come to the second kind of play. As a child becomes 
older and begins to mix with other children and becomes socially 
minded, so his play with them becomes more of a group activity, 
and this group play is extremely valuable as a method of teach- 
ing him how he must mix with other members of society as he 
becomes older. This group play may consist simply of a number 
of children making up and playing some game together, or per- 
haps an organised team game. The experience does the child a 
lot of good, teaching him how he must behave in order to be 
accepted in society. Children are very quick to remark on any 
unacceptable forms of behaviour and they soon correct bad 
social habits in one of their group. 

Play, then, with material and toys, atid.also with playmates, 
may be looked upon as-a necessary activity of children, and 


I do not think there is the least doubt that it is an essential - 


thing in every, child’s. development; but there is another 
side of play which I think is most important. This is the third of 


Disarmament epee 
(Continued from page 625) 


disaster. Believe me, the demand for our disarmament comes 
neither from the people of the East nor from the distracted 
peoples of Europe, but from a section of our own people, whose 
idealism is exploited by agencies, pledged to the destruction of 
all that England and the Empire stand for. 
Armies in Disguise 

It is fashionable in these discussions to stress one’s readiness 
to disarm on conditions which everyone knows none will 
comply with. I do not propose to follow that fashion. I am, as I 
said, in favour of general disarmament up to the point at which 
we have sufficient force for our Empire’s defensive needs, 
provided other Powers do the same, and do it simultaneously. 
But I want to see a little realism introduced into the discussion. 
Since the War, as a result of Lord Cecil’s pacifist policy, a new 
practice has grown up among peaceful States of training vast 
armies in semi-military formations. These men are trained and 
mustered to be counters in the bargain basements of Geneva. 
As long as they remain, I am not prepared to weaken our 
military strength. I am much more afraid of the University- 
trained cadets of China, of the Russian political militia, of the 
vast German unofficial armies, than of the authorised military 
formations. It is the knowledge that the victorious Powers in the 
last War have bound themselves to fixed and strictly limited 
forces, which they -are likely to reduce, which has stimulated 
this sinister activity. Let it cease. Then, and then only, will we 
talk about further reductions. : 

As for the navy, I am wholly in favour of smaller and cheaper 


‘ships. What prevents their being built? Not the Navy League, 


nor the militants, but the Washington Treaty. It is cruisers and 
not conferences that are needed for the defence of our com- 
merce. We do not want 40,000-ton battleships or 10,000-ton 
cruisers. Our own proposals, which we have tabled at Geneva, 


the three which I mentioned at the beginning y talk. 
playing many children allow their fancies to run riot and they 
make believe with anything they may happen to be playing at the - 
moment. Sometimes this is done in groups. A whole family may 
have a phantasy play which they will carry on. Each member of | 
the family has an imaginary name and character, and when the - 
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children meet they carry on the phantasy story from the point it 
was left last time. One family well known to me personally used, 
when young, to get a lot of fun out of this kind of play. They are 
now writers of considerable merit. This family phantasy play is 
extremely interesting and is a normal form of amusement. It 


never does any harm. The lonely phantasy play of a child, — 


however, may or may not be a good thing. Some imaginative 
children use play as a relief for their feelings. They compensate, 
as it were, in this play for the deprivations of their real life. If 
they are lonely children for some reason or another, and unable 
to have companions, they may invent imaginary friends and 
have quite a social life with them. This is a common state of 
affairs where for some reason or another companions are not 
available, but if children have companions, but do not mix with 
them, preferring to retire into a life of fancy, then things are 
very different and the reason must be looked for. A child who 
adopts a too retiring attitude will in later life avoid his respon- 
sibilities and shrink from facing reality. One very important side 
to all play is the sense of achievement it can bring. The child 
building a castle or competing in a game may be deeply affected 
by his success or failure—not necessarily at the moment only 
but in his general attitude to life. This is one reason why play, 
of whatever kind it may be, ought to be suited to the child’s 
capabilities—and, in the case of games of skill, he should be 
encouraged to practise so that when he competes he can put up 
a good show against his companions. In this, however, as in 
all things, we must strike a balance between playing a game ina 
slovenly and careless way and making a fetish of it. 

To sum up what we have just been saying, then, play is useful 
and necessary. It is really the child’s method of practising to live 
and the energy which he puts into his play is that naturally pro- 
duced by the instinctive desire to play. Play teaches the child 
about the world he lives in and about the people with whom he 
lives and with whom he is going to mix later on. We must 


keep in mind that the child develops and that at each stage — 


of his existence he will use play material of a differing kind, 
at first simple but becoming more complicated as he grows up. 
His group play changes in the same way. When a baby he likes to 
play by himself, when an infant in small groups, and when older 
with teams, so that if he is to develop normally we must make 


sure that he has suitable playmates and opportunities to meet — 


them as well as toys chosen to fit his age and powers. 


If parents keep these simple points in mind, and give a little < 


thought to their children’s play, they will find their trouble 
amply repaid. Their children will develop more fully and.will.be 
more contented and happy, and many trivial but worrying be- 
haviour difficulties will disappear, 


reduce the size of each of these types of ships—types, which are 
essential if a navy is to be capable of securing our food supplies 
and overseas trade—by no less than one-third; and no other 
proposal from any other naval Power so far, has gone as far as 
this in making a practical suggestion for bringing down the size 
and cost of these vessels without destroying their function. 

It is necessary that the people of this country should clearly 
realise that the policy of internationalism and ‘pacifism, whilst 
increasing Our commitments and liabilities, has steadily reduced 
our power to implement our obligations. Not only is our navy 
reduced to a skeleton of what it was before the War, but the 


army which we could send abroad to-day would compare ill - 


even with a small expeditionary force of six divisions which 
went to France in 1914. Let us, then, do all we can to discourage 


these endless discussions on disarmament whose sole result has _ 


been to set nation against nation and to add to international 
distrust; let us judge questions of foreign policy and of defence 
not only from the viewpoint of Geneva, but of the British 
Empire. Never again let us enter into pacts and treaties which, 
whilst containing little to our advantage, involve us in liabilities, 
financial and military, the extent of which it is impossible to fore- 
see. Let us review the situation as regards imperial defence, not 
with the object of making gestures to internationalism and paci- 
fism, but in the light of the vital requirements of the British 
Empire to-day. Let us decide on a policy of imperial defence, and, 


as money becomes available, ‘provide those forces which are 
rendered necessary by our insular position and Empire needs 


in the world of to-day. 

Finally, our policy should be based on the fact that the 
greatest power for peace in the world to-day lies not in the 
League of Nations, but in the innate sense of justice and love of 


peace in the peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations— _ 


and the ability of that Commonwealth to support those ideals, 


of my talk. While 
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OME of you may have noticed in your paper, or in some 
magazine, columns of detailed medical advice to corres- 
pondents, and you may wonder why I cannot do some- 

f thing like this for you. Let me be quite clear on this 
matter. No doctor with any sense of responsibility would con- 
sider giving advice of this sort to someone he had never seen— 
there are still a few things that cannot be done by mass produc- 
tion methods, and individual medical advice is one of them. You 
may safely take it, then, that anyone who gives advice of this 
kind through a paper is giving something that is not worth hav- 
ing; something that at best is useless, and at worst may be dan- 
gerous. By all means go to your paper for news, or for amuse- 
ment, or for valuable guidance on the rules of health, that is, 
preventive medicine, but do not go to it for a medical opinion 
about yourself. It is because I know the limitations of a talk into 
the air that I am not attempting to advise you as your own doctor 
does. I should be a public menace if I did, as the writers of these 
medical columns I have mentioned certainly are. What news- 
Papers can do and what the B.B.C. can do is to tell you some- 
thing of how the body works, and where medicine can help you 
to-day, and to tell you facts about the prevention of disease in 
yourself and other people, so that you can learn and follow 
healthier rules of life. There are two sources of fallacy that I feel 
I can safely mention without fear of misunderstanding. I will put 
the first in the form of a question—‘How far should the doctor 
tell the truth to his patient?’ People often find fault with the 
doctor on this matter, and I will take one or two practical 


_ instances to show how difficult his task may be, It often happens 


that a doctor is consulted by a patient who has already seen 
several other doctors, and who begins by complaining that ‘they 
never tell you anything’. Sometimes—if he is still very young— 
the doctor may be stung by this plea into telling the whole truth 


| —only to find that he has leapt out of the frying pan into the fire, 
' for his patient’s relatives descend upon him in force and revile 
_ him for not keeping the truth from the sufferer. 


Now it is apt to be forgotten that the patient’s interests are not 
always the same as his relatives’, and this conflict of interests 


| often proves the worst obstacle in the way of proper treatment. 


There is sometimes an element of selfishness in their desire to 
keep the patient in the dark. It may be very important for him to 
know where he stands and to plan his affairs accordingly— 
especially if his time is at hand. His friends, on the other hand, 
find it easier to deal with him if he thinks he is going to get better. 
On these terms they can continue about their business and plea- 
sure without seeming heartless; they can pretend. More often, 
perhaps, it is false kindness that makes them ask the doctor to 
conceal the facts from the person most concerned. The un- 
fortunate doctor, then, may be pulled both ways, but remember 
that his first duty is to his patient, the feelings of the relatives 
must come second. However, he soon learns in the hard school 
of experience that whatever they may say to the contrary, most 
people only want the truth when it is pleasant—when it is not 
they are apt to conclude that it is the doctor’s fault, and they 
dislike him in consequence. , 

On the other hand, there are some curious individuals who go 
through life worrying about their health and talking incessantly 
about it. They hanker after an ailment with a name; it gives them 
a fresh topic of conversation and adds to the pleasures of poor 
health. Imagine the situation of the doctor with such a patient; he 
has listened for half an hour perhaps to a long list of symptoms. 
He can find nothing wrong, when suddenly his hand feels the 
lower end of the kidney below the ribs. Here is something at any 
rate, and before he can stop to consider the consequences he 
says, ‘You have got a floating kidney’. Now it is hardly exaggerat- 
ing to say that a floating kidney never did any harm to anyone, 
until he knew about it. It is generally a perfectly innocent fault 
in the machine. But the mischief is done! 

Here is a-sentence the patient has been half expecting, half 
hoping for. The conviction of ill-health takes final root in his 
mind, and for the rest of his days he is a man with a burden, and 
he makes it his business to see that everybody knows it. If you 
ask him to make a fourth at tennis, or to play a round of golf, he 
replies in a tone of Christian resignation, ‘How I wish I could, 
but I daren’t, I’ve got a floating kidney, my doctor says... 
and so on, so on, until you manage to tear yourself away from 
the unhappy mortal. Here, then, is an example of the harm that 
may come from the telling—the unnecessary telling—of the 
truth. It was the truth as it was told, but not as it was received, 
for it was taken up quite. wrongly. : 

But even if watsace not morbid about health, it may still be 
better for you not to know too much about it. We all show signs 


of wear and tear as the yedrs go by, but no sensible man wants 


to be constantly reminded of them. This brings me to that 
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By A PHYSICIAN 


question of ‘blood pressure’ that seems to worry some of you. 
Most of you know that as you get to the end of middle age, your 
blood pressure tends to rise gradually. This is natural enough. 
Now supposing that some ordinary ailment takes you to the 
doctor, and in the course of his examination he finds your pres- 
sure rather on the high side. Is he to tell you about it? That all 


depends on circumstances, and personally I wish he told you — 


less frequently than he does. 

Let us take it for granted that you are a sensible individual, 
leading a reasonable life, eating in moderation, taking proper 
exercise and usually feeling quite well. Then what good purpose 
is served by telling you? In the circumstances the doctor is not 
likely to be able to reduce your blood pressure much. To curtail 
your work, your play and your diet is to make you miserable, and 
for the rest of your days you go like a man with a suspended 
sentence over him. How many people the doctor sees haunted by 
this useless piece of knowledge about themselves, all the savour 
taken out of their existence? Many of them become vegetarians, 
sitting down every day to a dinner of potatoes and cabbage, 
cabbage boiled in the English fashion, a smelly unappetizing 
pulp with lumps of stalk in it. Afraid to walk upstairs, for ever 
trying to dodge excitement and worry, and worrying themse‘ves 
to death in the doing of it. Is life worth having at the price? 

There are times, then, when it can do you little good and a lot 

of harm if the doctor tells you all the facts about your health. 
Each case must be decided on its merits. But supposing you have 
been told what I have called the unnecessary truth about your 
blood pressure, what are you to do about it? There is nothing 
like making the best of things. Remember, therefore, that there 
are hosts of hearty old gentlemen about with soaring pressures, 
enjoying life tremendously in a quiet way, aware of their limita- 
tions and accepting them, not allowing them to spoil what is 
left of usefulness and pleasure in life, not continually running to 
the doctor to have their pressure measured, and not making the 
dreadful mistake of supposing that their friends like to hear the 
figures. Adopt, then, any restrictions that your doctor can assure 
you are really essential, but no more, and make the most of what 
you can do; and remember that despite your blood pressure you 
may quite well reach a ripe and comfortable old age. 
’ My second point is that popular bugbear called ‘medical 
etiquette’. Some of you imagine that this is a kind of affectation 
that doctors like to surround themselves with, or something 
invented to make it more difficult for you when you want them. 
Of course, it is nothing of the kind. It is a plain business-like 
code of courtesy between doctors—a code that serves your 
interests first. I remember being summoned on the telephone 
to see a patient, and asking whether another doctor was in 
attendance. I was told not and duly arrived at the patient’s 
house. There, one of the first things I noticed was a row of 
several bottles of medicine and two boxes of tablets. In the 
excitement of the moment they had forgotten to hide them. ‘What 
about all these?’ I asked. ‘Oh, you see, doctor, I knew if I told 
you that three doctors had seen me, you wouldn’t have come. 
I know what medical etiquette is’. While we were arguing the 
point one of the three walked in. You see I had come a little 
after my time and our visits had clashed. To use a simple 
business comparison, here was a man who had put his job—the 
recovery of his health—out to four contractors at once, and not 
one of them knew that there were three others on the job. And 
yet he expected to get well. He did; I believe, but only because: 
three of us deserted him. His explanation was that he had not 
complete faith in any one of us, and wanted a sort of majority. 
vote. Now medical etiquette tries to save you from this sort of 
folly, which is far more common than many of you think. This 
simple and not exaggerated story is a sample of the sort of com- 
plaint about medical etiquette that the doctor so often has to 
listen to. But surely it is common sense and ordinary fair play 
that you cannot have two men solving one problem—each 
ignorant of the other’s presence on the scene. You would not 
hand your legal business to two solicitors at once. What a mess 
you would make of your affairs if you did, and how unpopular 
you would be when the lot of you turned up in court together! 
If you feel you need further advice, be frank about it and say sO 
to your first doctor, and do not feel aggrieved if a second will 
not come to your aid until he knows where he stands in this 
respect. Let your first doctor summon in a second opinion, 
There are, of course, other aspects of medical etiquette, but 
they are all alike in this, that they are based upon a common- 
sense principle of making medical aid as efficient as possible for 
you, and of making the professional relationships between 
doctors and between doctors and patients as smooth and as 
sensible as may be. Surely it is to. your interests that these things 
should be so. 
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The Listener’s Music 


QUESTIONNAIRE of the type I suggested in a 
previous article might deal with the subject’s earliest 
recollection of being strongly impressed by ~ music; 
the works or composers specially identified with the 

experience; the-favourite works of this early stage; development 
of taste as shown in the appreciation of fresh composers and 
types of music; to what extent these new acquisitions displaced 
the old; and, finally, a brief summary of present musical likings. 
‘That some of these headings might be subdivided and amplified 
without leading to prolixity is shown by the letters I have 
received, all of which contrive to give quite briefly a sketch 
‘of the ‘writer’s musical progress. Let us look at a few typical 
examples. 

‘But what about your own experiences?’ asks a reader, de- 
sirous of revelations. 

Space being restricted, I think it would be of more general 
interest to spend most of it on the letters. However, I have no 
desire to shirk, so here goes: My earliest experiences were of a 
type that do not come to the majority of listeners. I was a 
choirboy at seven, and a few years later had the inestimable 
advantage of hearing constantly the best of Bach’s organ music 
(except the chorale preludes, which at that time were practically 
unknown in England). The experience was not limited to mere 
casual hearing, for I was privileged to turn the pages and help 
with the stops during the organist’s practices. (It was perhaps 
an advantage to the young listener that the player—a pupil 
of Parratt—was extremely accurate, rather than expressive.) 
This early Bach worship has been a lasting influence, and I can 
only sum up my feelings about John Sebastian by saying that it 
has grown year by year and even now has apparently not 
reached its peak. But appreciation of Bach did not prevent me 
from liking (and even playing in my early days as an organist) 
many things which to-day I should blush even to possess—such 
snobs do we become, ready to despise works which after all 
played their modest part in our growth! Handel was another early 
god: I grew cool about him for a long period afterwards, and 
although I have returned to the fold, I am painfully conscious of 
his inequalities, and he has never ranked very near to Bach 
in my affections. Spohr had a brief innings, thanks chiefly 
to my having in my ’teens read from end to end his voluminous 
and entertaining autobiography. The early and middle-period 
piano sonatas of Beethoven were favourites of my boyhood 
and I still enjoy them; Haydn appealed at first through his 
piano sonatas and has retained his hold. Mozart was a later 
discovery, and has never somehow made so strong an appeal 
as Haydn (probably the attractive personal character of the 
latter had its influence). Mendelssohn has always been a favourite 
so far as his organ works are concerned, and this fine part of 
his output has, indeed, gained ground while so much of his other 
music has worn thin. Wagner? Yes, but rarely in full Covent 
Garden doses; what our- grandparents would have called 
“The Beauties of Wagner’, at Queen’s Hall, pleased me more. 
Brahms was a discovery, and is now a firm fixture. I had 
the folk-song fever badly in due course, and have now (I 
hope) got the best that can be got out of a phase that I suppose 
most of us went through about twenty years ago. French music 
had a spell, too, but I have not found it wear well. Grieg has 
long been a strong favourite; he is, I think, one of the very best 
of the lesser masters and a valuable approach to greater things. 
Chopin I have never cared for except in his best works, such as 
the Preludes and the Etudes. Of British composers I rate Elgar 
above all others; the pick of Stanford—his songs and choral 
works chiefly—still holds his place (he is, I am convinced, 
an underrated composer). The ‘folky’ British school has not 
stood the test of time so far as I am concerned, but on the whole 
I prefer the work of our British contemporaries to those of any 
other country. I have really tried to get on terms with the cere- 
brations of Middle Europe, but I cannot yet be persuaded 
that they are worth the due labour and pains. For, after all, 
art is long and life is brief. There remain stacks of fine things of 
all periods and schools that I can never exhaust; and I grudge 
spending time over arid complexities. Thanks to an omnivorous 
appetite and an accommodating taste, I can enjoy pretty well 
any kind of music; the great things thrill as much as ever, and a 
longish life as a professional has not made me blasé; quite the 
reverse, in fact. 

Now let us look at the most typical of the letters. The writers 
of those not quoted may rest assured that they have not lacked 
interest; but I necessarily choose those that can be most easily 
boiled down. 

(a) First love in school days was Stainer. [Which reminds 
me: I ought to have stated that he was a favourite of mine in 
choirboy days, and I am still far from despising his best work. 
As one of the most austere of church music critics recently said 
to me, ‘Stainer has his moments’. He has.] Also learned to love 
plain-song after a whole year’s hatred of it. Bits of the Classics 
emerge, mostly in the shape of lessons; prime favourites were 
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Edward German’s Henry VIII Dances, played by the school 
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orchestra. The writer is enthusiastic about her pleasure in 


scraping a fiddle therein, but this seems to be the only music 


connected with this stage that comes to mind. Next followed 
youthful years with a mild liking for Handel, coupled ‘witha 
taste for sentimental songs of the Guy d’Hardelot type.. Then 
came Chopin and a toying with Debussy. Afterwards followed 
a craze for English folk-song and the English composers who 
worked that vein. At this period the classics were a bore, the 
writer knowing little about them [which accounts for much of 
the boredom].. The Elizabethans, Purcell and Schubert were 
influences at this time: A complete Bach programme at a 
Guildford concert left the writer astounded to find that she had 
enjoyed every moment of it. During the past few years broad- 
casting has given her something like a settled taste: the order is 
difficult to settle, but she thinks this is how composers stand: 
(1) Bach and Beethoven, (2) Haydn and Purcell, (3) Mozart, 
(4) Schubert and Handel. The favourite kinds of music are 
chamber, orchestral, choral, in that order. ; 

(b) Not a musician in the performing sense. Age fifty-four, 
and comes of very musical parents. Heard much music in her 
early days, when she was just old enough to sit up and 
listen while her elders were performing. Schumann was her 
earliest idol; especially she mentions the Romance in F sharp 
minor, ‘Traumes Wirren’, and, above all, the Toccata. A great 
deal of Schubert was heard at this time, especially the pieces 
for violin. Then a brother took to playing Chopin, and one of 
the Nocturnes (unidentified) made a strong impression (from 
the description I reckon it to be that in G major, which is 
one of the best). Mozart she did not care much for, save the 
chamber music; incidentally she disagrees with my view that 
chamber music is the last type to be appreciated. It was her 
favourite form at the early age of sixteen. [But then her musical 
environment was far above the average.] While still in her teens 
she thus heard a great quantity of the chamber music of Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann and Schubert, and she still 
prefers this classical type. She began to like Bach at the age of 
eighteen and, oddly enough, was drawn to him, not by his music 
(she had already heard lots of it, especially the ‘Forty-eight’), 
but from reading something about him in a novel of Edna 
Lyall’s! The reference (what. was it? I wonder) led her to listen 
anew, and she has since put Bach first. At about the age of 
nineteen came the turn of Brahms (the Hungarian Dances 
arranged for violin and piano). A year later a visit to Germany 
and a first introduction to Wagner and a good deal of orchestral 
music were landmarks. The result was regular attendance at the 
Queen’s Hall Sunday and Promenade concerts, and a wealth 
of new musical experiences. She has since missed no opportunity 
of hearing the best, and her first realisation of what significant 
singing can be came from hearing Plunket Greene. [That is also 
my experience.] Folk-songs and dances were a discovery brought 
about by her children, who learnt them at school. A few years 
ago her son installed a wireless set, and she has now an 
acquaintance with the more modern types of music, some of 
which she found quite ‘horrible’ on first acquaintance, notably 
Stravinsky; but she is still eager to hear all that the new com- 
posers have to say, and ready to absorb it if she can. Without 
wireless, she thinks she would have stopped short at Wagner. 

(c) A Scottish reader. Began to learn the piano at the age of 
seven; four years later, to the relief of his teacher; parents and 
neighbours (he says), he gave it up, having no liking for music. 
In the years that followed he was generally indifferent to th 
art. Handel’s Largo on the organ, however, stirred some feelings 
about 1926; and a crowd singing ‘Land of Hope and Glory’ at 
a football match moved him. Airat 21, he heard his sister play 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song’ and enjoyed it; in 1928 he heard 
Lilac Time’ in the company of a young lady and was intensely 
delighted, though he admits that the presence of the lady may 
have been a factor. In 1929 the opera ‘Faust’ was heard with 
some pleasure but with much boredom. Of vocal music he had 
so far heard only the Scots songs and hymns, which gave a 
little pleasure at times: his chief interest by the way was litera- 
ture. “In 1930’, he says, ‘I submitted to a friend with a gramo- 
phone who determined to educate me. “Anything slow and 
flowing like water’, I demanded; but he had his own ideas. 
He produced various things which bored me, and then came 


to Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, with a record of the end of 3 


the Scherzo, the bridge passage leading into the Finale, and the 
first part of the Finale. The drums in the bridge passage held 
my attention, and the sudden emergence of the Finale sent a 


‘thrill down my spine. I felt I had discovered something. I 


heard. the whole symphony and was convinced that I could 
listen with pleasure. I bought’a gramophone, a book on Beet- 


hoven, attended concerts, and went Beethoven mad wia the - 


stock orchestral and piano things, up to the C shar “minor 
quartet. [A big step, this.] The quartet gave me savy. feeling 
for all the rest, and I went on to Wagner, Chopin and Bach, 
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Iam unsophisticated, but I listen to everything I-can “‘lay ears 


on”, and am enjoying the classics with th i 

pcgor € greatest pleasure in 
he is willing to be converted. One outcome is a resumption of 
| Piano lessons with fair success; he takes particular pleasure in 
| the little clavier pieces Bach wrote for his wife. Schubert he 
finds delightful, but Beethoven remains his chief idol. This is 


The extremely modern music puzzles him, although 


an interesting case, because it is one of the instances where a 
liking for fine music has come about with the suddenness of a 
religious conversion. 

(d) This writer (a Manchester man) sets his autobiography 
out in stages. Stage 1, age 11, the ‘family music’ period: 
musical interest necessarily limited to piano playing by the 
elders, and his father’s organ-playing. on Sunday. Preferences 
at this stage were almost entirely Chopin of all sorts, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words’. Stage 2, age II-I4, 
the prep. school period: no musical interest except Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and the avoidance of piano lessons. Stage 3, age 14-18, 
the school period: definite liking for Mendelssohn (“Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’), Schumann (‘Carnival’), enthusiasm for Chopin 
diminished. Stage 4, age 18-21, University period: the really 
Significant discovery of the gramophone as a means of hearing 
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music, more particularly orchestral music. The writer- reckons 
that during this spell he must have heard practically all the library 
of the gramophone companies from end to end. The experience 
left him with a real passion for orchestral music, especially that of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn; Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, 
Franck and Elgar were liked without being specially admired. 
For Bach he had a good deal of respect, whereas Wagner and 
Tschaikovsky induced definite ‘dislike: they were too diffuse 
and too noisy. Stage 5, age 21-25 (present day), the wireless 
and Hallé concert stage: the love of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Haydn still persists; Bach has advanced to the real liking stage, 
due possibly to the B.B.C., but only the three composers above-= 
mentioned completely satisfy, ‘probably because of their clear= 
cutness’. “Last of all comes a liking for the early Stravinsky, de 
Falla, and Debussy. What stage 6 will be I do not know, but. 
I cannot see any composer dislodging Mozart from the first 
place—not even Bach. Possibly the string quartets may become | 
more of a real preference’. 
I wish space permitted comment on these musical pilgrims’ 
progress; perhaps an opportunity to return to this topic and 
matters arising therefrom may occur later. 
HARVEY GRACE . 


The Produétion of Better Wheat (Crops 


By SIR ROWLAND BIFFEN 


T was reported a week or two since in The Times that the 
yield of the Italian wheat crop has been increased by 50 per 
cent. since 1916. In consequence the country is rapidly on 
the way to becoming self-supporting, as far as wheat is con- 
cerned. This extraordinary result is due largely to the general 
recognition of the potential yielding capacity of the crop when it 
is given a fair opportunity. The recognition was the outcome of 


| an experiment which is unique in the history of agriculture. It 
| arose from a sporting challenge sent by the farmers of Cremona 


{ 
| 


| 


| in North Italy to those of the neighbouring province of Brescia, 


to see who could grow most wheat. The idea caught on and 
nearly 1,500 farmers entered for the competition. But in order 
to keep it within bounds the numbers had to be limited to fifty 
a side. The area under wheat on each of the hundred farms left 
in was then measured by independent surveyors, and the yields 
of grain at threshing time were determined by overseers sworn in 
for the purpose. Further, to see fair play, the Brescians were 
given the task of watching the Cremonans and vice versa. 


The average yield over the 4,000 acres or so grown bythe. 


selected contestants worked out at sixty-eight bushels per acre, 
and five of them averaged—over their whole farms—no less 
than eighty-five bushels. Those left out of the actual contest still 
thought the game worth playing and returned an average 
score of fifty-seven bushels per acre. These Italians, by ex- 
ploiting as fully as they knew how the cropping capacity of the 
wheat plant, produced what I should imagine to be the world’s 
record crop. I do not suggest that everyone should follow 
the example of these champions, for there are limits to the 
risks one should run in producing heavy crops. Nor do I 
suggest that those of you who are already growing five or 
‘six quarters to the acre should straightway modify your 
methods. But to those whose soil conditions and methods 
of cultivation only result in average or under-ayerage crops, 
I do want to suggest ways for securing a better yield and, 
‘I hope, a better profit. The mere pushing up of the average crop 
in this country from thirty-two to forty bushels does not require 
intensive cultivation, and it is doubtful whether it entails any 
extra risks. All it requires is a little attention to the details of 
cultivation, the use of an inexpensive dressing of artificial 
‘manures, and a proper choice of seed and of the variety of wheat 
to be grown. : tae 

Everyone learns from experience when and how his soil should 
be handled. The main point to bear in mind, especially when 
dealing with heavy soils, is that the wheat plant is a deep-rooted 
one. If you doubt it, get the longest drain-pipe you can find, 
stand it on end, fill it with soil and sow a few grains in it. Later 
you will find the roots coming out of the bottom and you may 
then begin to wonder whether ploughing to a depth of four or 
even six inches is giving the plant a fair chance. Where the soil 
will allow of it, then, plough a little deeper. This not only gives 
a better root for the plants, but it goes a long way towards pre- 
venting the water-logging of the soil, which, by depriving the 
roots of air, literally leads to their suffocation. On the lighter 
soils, which have probably been automatically tilled by the roots 
of sugar-beet or potatoes, this deeper ploughing is less essential. 
Experience only can guide one‘as to the right times for harrowing 
and rolling, but, again, the great thing to avoid, in the efforts to 
make the soil reasonably firm, is pasting it down into an air- 
tight, putty-like mass. No crop will grow satisfactorily under 
such conditions, no matter how fertile the soil may be. 


Assuming then that every effort will be made to keep the 
physical condition of the soil right, one must next consider how 
its fertility can, if necessary, be controlled. On much of the land 
in this country the system of farming results in residues of 
plant-food materials being left over by the previous crop in 
sufficient quantity to guarantee a 4o-bushel crop, if not more. 
This-is particularly the case where wheat follows either sugar 
beet or potatoes, both of which crops require generous treatment. 
Fields so cropped may be left out of consideration for the time 
being. On the less fertile soils, even if the previous crop has 
been the nitrogen-accumulating clover, the use of artificials is 
well-nigh essential. A well-tried dressing consists of 14 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. of superphosphate and either 1 cwt. 
of sulphate of potash or 2 of kainit. If a knowledge of the treat- 
ment of previous crops suggests that there is a reserve of phos- 
phates or potash in the soil, you can leave out these two items, 
or reduce the quantities used. It may be assumed even then, 
though, that the soil is not likely to contain the quantity of nitro- 
genous. food material which the wheat crop could make use of. 

The superphosphate and potash should be applied either 
just before drilling or soon after. The application of the sulphate 
of ammonia should be deferred. The general practice is to put 
it on when the crop is beginning to grow strongly in the spring. 
But the question may be raised, whether it is then as effective 
in increasing the crop as it might be. In this connection the huge 
Italian crops I spoke of earlier are specially interesting. They 
were grown with very large dressings of artificials—the nitro- 
genous constituent of the mixture alone amounting to as much 
as 3 cwts. per acre. This was applied at intervals throughout the 
winter and early spring in doses of about 60 Ibs. per acre. There 
is something to be said for this practice, for the more the 
development of the wheat plant is studied, the clearer it becomes 
that the rudiments of the ears are laid down at a far earlier 
stage of growth than is generally realised, and also that it is the 
earliest formed tillers which make the bulk of the crop. An early 
application means then that these structures have an abundant 
food supply at the earliest possible moment, One-half of the 
sulphate of ammonia may therefore be applied whenever the 
weather conditions are suitable in November or December, 
and the remainder, say, in early March. Other nitrogenous 
manures may, of course, be used, but the sulphate of ammonia 
has the advantage that it is not so readily leached out of the soil 
as, for instance, the nitrates of soda or lime. rat 

The question of what variety of wheat is to be grown will, 
probably in the majority of cases, be decided by what wheat 
happens to be on the farm, but from time to time the purchase 
of a new stock of ‘seed is essential. The nature of the straw is 
particularly important, for on it depends largely whether a 
heavy crop will-stand or not. Probably the stiffest strawed wheat 
we have at present is Yeoman. It is consequently well suited for 
intensive cultivation, and anyone attempting to produce crops 
of more than double the average should consider the advisability 
of growing it. The wheat, moreover, produces grain of better 
baking quality than any other English wheat though, such are 
the vagaries of the market, the grocer cannot count upon getting 
a better price for it than is paid for admittedly inferior sorts. It 
does best on loams and the lighter clay soils, and it should not 
be grown on light, hungry soils unless the mixture of artificials 
already mentioned can be made use of. It will then crop satis- 
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Wilhelmina and Victor are two varieties so much alike that 
I find a label useful for distinguishing them. Both have compara- 
tively short straw and will stand up to fairly intensive manuring, 
though if it happens to be a year in which rust is prevalent, they 
suffer from its attacks rather badly and the yield is depreciated. 
Thev are suitable for growing over a wide range of soils. 

Of a totally different type is Little Joss. Its straw is long and 
somewhat slender and when I see crops of it which look like 
running to over forty bushels I get anxious about the likelihood 
of their standing satisfactorily. Nevertheless, after weighing up 
various considerations I have included it in this short list. Its 
merits are that it is particularly suitable for cultivation on the 
lighter types of soil, that rust has little effect on it, that it can 
be sown later in the season than most wheats, and that if the 
crop should go down the grain will still continue to develop. 
This last curious feature explains why thousands of acres of it 
are to be seen in the Fens, where, as you know, lodged crops are 
not usual. To go to the other extreme, for the heaviest of 
clays, Rivet—the oldest variety of wheat in cultivation here— 
is still one of the best. It is too well known to need a detailed 
description. This is also true of Square Head’s Master, one of 
the best wheats ever grown, but now surpassed as far as both 
cropping capacity and stiffness of straw are concerned by several 
others. One or other of these well-tried varieties will, I believe, 
meet the requirements of anyone. Further, if seed has to be 
acquired, it can be purchased at reasonable prices. 


When buying seed, whether from a neighbour or from a corn 
or seed merchant, insist upon having a guarantee of its germinat- 
ing capacity. You may say, as dozens of my farming friends do, 
that you can tell from the look of the seed sample how it will 
grow. With a long experience of testing seeds behind me, I am 
sure that I cannot. The germination figures which the vendor 
is required to provide under the terms of the Seeds Act need 
consideration. If over 90 per cent. of the grain germinates it may 
be accepted, but if the figures are lower, begin to think. The 
germination test will have been made under the most favourable 
conditions the seed-tester can provide. It represents the very 
best the seed can do when it is given just the right degree of 
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warmth, just the right amount of water and plenty of air. Will it 
get this in, let us say, a cold clammy clay? Under such conditions 
the strongest seed may produce plants and the weakest will 
certainly fail. An actual example may help here. Two lots, a 
good one germinating 99 per cent. in the laboratory and an 
indifferent one germinating 80 per cent., were drilled on a 
somewhat heavy soil. The germination under field conditions 
was found to be 65 per cent. and 32 per cent. respectively. The 
former, drilled at the usual rate of two bushels per acre, gave a 
normal, full plant. To have secured a similar one with the 
poorer grain would have required a seed-rate of at least four 
bushels per acre—a quantity rarely, if ever, sown. Such examples — 
are very commonly met with. I think, then, it is clear that one 
of the easily avoidable factors which contribute largely to the 
production of under-average crops is to be found in the thin 
plants resulting from the use of seed of low vitality. The seed 
should not only have a high germinating capacity, but it should — 
also be absolutely free from bunt infection. This is of particular 
importance now, for wheat, to qualify for the quota, must 
be ‘millable’. The presence of even a taint in the sample may 
provide the dealer with an excuse for rejecting it. As a consider- 
able percentage of the seed samples examined this season are 
infected and as this infection is difficult to detect without 
microscopic examination, it would be a wise policy to dress 
before sowing every lot about which there can be the slightest 
suspicion. The usual blue vitriol or formalin steeps are quite — 
effective, provided that the infection is not so heavy that the — 
grain is discoloured at the tips and in the crease. If it is, it is _ 
better to start with a supply of ‘ceresan’ or ‘agrosan’—dressed 
seed now being offered by a number of enterprising seedsmen.. 


With these simple precautions it should be a simple matter to 
add another quarter to the average crop without undue risk. But — 
such is the enthusiasm of some growers that a word of warning ~ 
may be advisable. It is, to set a limit to their ambitions in 
producing large crops. Yields of double the present average 
can be reached with reasonable certainty, but beyond this 
it s nagar to attempt to force any of the available varieties of 
wheat. < Maier 
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What to do now in the Kitchen Garden 
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By C. H. MIDDLETON 


WHE work in the vegetable garden just now divides 
itself Into two main sections—the gathering and storing 
of the crops already produced, and the necessary 

| i. - preparations for the good things yet to come. Let us 
pnsider the harvesting of the root crops first. With one excep- 
fon, all the root crops should be lifted now and put away for the 
inter. Potatoes, beefroots, carrots, turnips, and artichokes will 
fegin to deteriorate if you leave them in the ground any longer: 
resides, you'want to get the ground cleared now, so dig them all 
ip and. get them into store as soon as possible. The exception is 
€ parsnip; parsnips improve in flavour and quality if they are 
fft in the ground and exposed to the frost: some people say they 
€ not fit to eat until they have been frozen. But this does not 
ean that you must leave them where they have grown. You 
n dig them up and pack them together in a trench with soil 
und the roots and then use them later on as required. 
All the other roots should be stored away for the winter, 
{ther by packing them in sand or fine soil, in a shed or cellar, 


pi¢’. For those of you who have no room to store potatoes and 


getting over the difficulty: this is how you make one: First, 
moose a dry and well-drained spot in some out-of-the-way corner 
the garden—behind a wall or building is as good as anywhere 
pele 
ff ashes or sand: this is not strictly necessary, but it keeps the 


peetroots, or carrots, as the case may be, on the ashes in a neat 
zack; ‘sloping up to a point: then cover the heap with a good 
" ick layer of straw to keep out the frost: and, finally, dig a trench 
round the heap to drain away the water in wet weather, using 


Kind of pie-crust, not less than four inches thick. There are 
wo important points to bear in mind. First, do not store any 
seased or damaged roots; second, make sure that the heap is 


irculation of air around them, so fix drain-pipes or twisted 
Tisps of straw here and there through the soil in such a manner 
Jat the bad air can get out but the rain cannot get in. This is 
ssential, because if you seal up the clamp and make it air-tight 
ie roots will very soon go bad. If you use drain pipes, fill them 
rith loose straw to keep out severe frosts. Actually it does not 
jatter how or where you store root crops so long as you can 
eet the following requirements: they must be in the dark; they 
aust be dry; they must be quite cold, but not frozen; and they 
aust be ventilated. 

Now let us go into the kitchen garden. One of the crops which 
aany of you seem to be keen about is the asparagus; and I 
hope those new beds you put down in the spring have made 
food progress. If they have, they ought now to be a fairly 
nick mass of green, fern-like foliage, anything up to three feet 
igh. I said green; but they are more likely to be yellow by this 
rme, as they should be ripening off and beginning to die down. 
ss soon as they have turned quite yellow, the best thing to do 

to cut them all off close to the ground and clear them away. 
Then lightly fork over the beds to loosen the surface soil and 
bt rid of all the weeds and rubbish. The beds will then be ready 
or manuring. It is usually done at this time of the year by 
tmply spreading a layer of old farmyard manure over the beds 
nree inches thick, and leaving it for the winter rains to wash it 
xown to the roots. You cannot very well dig it in, because of the 
fants, so it is a good plan to cover it over with a layer of soil 

ken from the alley-ways between the beds. This covering 
prevents the birds from scratching the manure about, and also 
deepening the alley-ways the beds are kept drier and better 
ained during very wet weather. Of course, I know only too 
rell that many of you find it very difficult to get good manure, 
thich is a pity, because there is nothing like natural manure for 
nod asparagus. However, there is always a next best thing, so 
“you really cannot get manure, cover the bed with a layer of 
uitumn leaves instead, and add a dressing of kainit, at the 
ate of four ounces to the square yard. Kainit is a cheap artificial 
aanure containing potash, and asparagus likes potash. This can 
“es supplemented in the spring with a more stimulating fertiliser. 
ig out any plants which bear the red berries, and replace them 
‘ith others, but do not throw the roots away. Pack them close 
pgether against a wall, and cover them with soil for the time 
seing, and about Christmas time plant them close together in 
soxes or large pots of soil, and put them in the warmest place 
vailable, but not in the dark. They will soon begin to throw up 
Sung shoots, and give you a little crop out of season. Then you 
an ask the Joneses round to dinner and give them something to 
.Ik about. hy ; 

If you haven’t finished earthing up the late celery get it done 

3 soon as possible now. Pack the soil well round the stems as 
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-by storing them out of doors in what we call a ‘clamp’ or 


ther roots under cover, the ‘clamp’ is the best and easiest way. 


ear all the weeds and rubbish away, and put down a layer 


pottom layer of roots dry and sweet. Pile your potatoes, or 


ie soil to cover over the straw, and smoothing it down to make~ 


ell ventilated. Roots are living things, and they must have a’ 


high as you can, without burying the leaves; but before you do 
this, sprinkle a little salt round the plants: this makes the 
celery sweet and crisp, and helps to keep the slugs away. Leeks, 
too, should be well earthed up before the winter. 

Spring cabbages must be planted out now, to give them a 
chance to get established before the hard weather sets in. The 
spring cabbage is a very useful vegetable; it fills in a long gap 
in late spring, and keeps you going till the early peas and 
things arrive, so plant up a rather generous bed. It is quite a. good 


plan to plant them nine inches apart,with eighteen inches between | 


the rows, then in March, when they -ezin to meet each other, 
you: can pull out every other one for use as spring greens, 
leaving the others to heart up into proper cabbages. 

If you are fond of salads, now is the time to plant out a bed of 
lettuce for use in the spring. Winter White is a good hardy 
variety. Put the plants out a foot apart in a fairly sheltered and 
dry part of the garden. They will then stand through the winter 
and grow on into a useful crop in the early spring. There are two 


important points to remember when you are planting out crops © 


now to stand through the winter. In the first place select normal 


plants which have not been coddled in any way; and in the’ 
second place don’t treat them too kindly. When you plant 


out in the spring you dig deeply, and manure the ground; 


but then, of course, you have the summer before you, and you~ 
want the plants to make rapid and continuous growth. But it is’ 
different at this end of the year; all they want to do now is to. 


establish themselves firmly and stand. through the winter. 


If the soil is too rich, and we happen to get a mild autumn, ° 
they will make too much soft new growth, and then get badly. 


cut back in the hard weather. So all you want to do now is to 


rake off the remains of the last crop, clear away the weeds, and_ 
plant your cabbages and lettuces straight into the firm soil 
without further preparation. Whatever you do, don’t give them: 


artificial manures. March is soon enough for that: ~ 


The Brussels sprouts are ready now, and I expect many of 
you are looking forward to this favourite vegetable. You can. 
make your crop last twice as long if you will only gather them’ 
properly, which very few people do. Don’t strip a whole plant - 
at one go. Work through the bed, taking only the lower sprouts 
from each plant, at the same time cutting off and discarding" 


some of the large leaves, especially those which turn yellow 
and rusty. You will thus gradually clear all the plants together 


from the bottom upwards, and finish off with the cabbage-like 


tops, every sprout used at its best and nothing wasted. 
This is not the usual season for seed sowing out of doors, but 
there is one crop which can be sown now with advantage, 


- and that is the broad-bean. Broad-beans are quite hardy, and by 


sowing now you not only get them early but you will probably 
dodge the black fly, which makes such a mess of the spring~ 
sown beans. What they don’t like is stagnant wet soil, so choose 
a well-drained part of the garden, and sow the beans six inches 
apart each way in a double row: then a space of 18 inches, and 
another double row, and so on. Don’t sow them deeply, it is 
better merely to press the seeds into the soil, and then pull a 
little more soil over them with the hoe, so that each row is 
covered with a little ridge of soil, instead of being buried two 
inches below the surface. The long pod kinds are the best for 
sowing now. 

As you get the ground cleared of the various crops, get on with 
the digging whenever the weather is favourable. Get down deep, 
and throw the soil up into ridges as roughly and loosely as 
possible, the larger and rougher the clods the better. Never 
mind about levelling it down and making it look neat and tidy; 
that is all right in the spring, but at this time of the year you 
want to expose as much soil as possible to the beneficial action 
of wintry weather. Frost is a wonderful fertiliser, so let it get 
into the soil as far as it can. 

I have had a good many enquiries about mushrooms lately; 
and as many of you seem to be keen on trying your hand at mush- 
room growing, I am going to recommend a little book, This 
is an official publication of the Ministry of Agriculture called 
Mushrooms and Their Cultivation* which deals fully with the 
subject and is well illustrated. ; 

Finally, a word or two about our old friend, or rather enemy, 
the slug. Judging by my post bag the slugs seem to be having a 
good time in some listeners’ gardens. There are many so-called 
remedies, but some of them are not much good. The best thing 
I have ever used in the garden is alum. Powdered alum sprinkled 
round the plants is perhaps the best, but a cheaper method is to 
put lump alum—about a pound—into a water can and pour 
two gallons of hot water over it. When it gets cold, water the 
plants or seed bed with it. It won’t hurt the plants, but it will 
settle the slugs. The alum doesn’t dissolve very readily, and 
you can use the same lumps again with a little fresh added. It 
is quite harmless, so you need not be afraid to use it. 


* QObtainable from Ministry of Agriculture, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.1. Price 10d, 
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The School Certificate 


As a schoolmaster of some experience, I find your leading article 
on the School Certificate examination in THE LISTENER of 
October 19 both interesting and provocative. I-agree with Dr. 
Russell (his letter on page 570 of the same issue) that the School 
Certificate examination ‘is a good show’. Clearly, two important 
sections of the community, namely, the universities and business 
circles, think so, since they both set considerable store by it. 
Moreover, ‘it. is a well-established link between secondary and 
university education. Many of us would deplore the return to 
a system of matriculation examinations peculiar, both in 
standard and syllabus, to each individual university. On the 
other hand, none would seriously question that both the univer- 
sity and business worlds have utilised the results gained by 
candidates at the examination in a manner which has given rise 
to consequences disastrous to education. } 

It is my contention that the universities could, by taking the 
single step of making the credit mark for matriculation purposes 
65 per cent. instead of 50, benefit themselves, commerce, and 
incidentally education. In support of this view it may be pointed 
out first that the universities would obtain better, if fewer, 
matriculants; second, that the scholastic profession would be 
relieved of the odious duty of producing matriculants other 
than those capable of benefiting academically by a university 
career; and third, that commerce would secure a product freer 
from cram and more suited to its purpose. 

It would seem that in the future an employer, though he 
might look for a matriculant, could, in view of their relative 
scarcity, no longer demand one. Indeed, quite possibly he 
might even waive the possession of the school certificate, as we 
now think of it, if he could be presented with a certified record 
of the examination results which each candidate would procure 
for himself from the Examination Board before seeking employ- 
ment. Under these conditions, the boy who gets six credits, 
but not the school certificate, gets his due, and the shadow 
would no longer be mistaken for the substance. 

There is one statement in your article which I think is un- 
sound. In this competitive age I find it very difficult to put a 
name to any school of ‘standing and position’ which would care 
to cast its boys on to the open market without some generally 
accepted educational qualification such as is offered by Boards 
of Examiners. 

Bedford Eric ROBINSON 


Design in Industry 


Mr. M. L. Anderson, in his discussion of art forms and the 
problem of everyday utility, entitled ‘The Manufacturer’s 
Handicaps’, published in THE LisTENER of September 28, will 
appear to many of us to have overstrained his thesis in an 
effort to be consistent. That objects such as door-handles, 
telephones. and lamp-posts should be practical as well as simply 
decorative goes without saying. But such articles cannot always 
fairly be compared with saucepans and garden spades, let us say. 
Any artist or philosopher worth his salt would be the first to 
agree that an object of artificial manufacture—just as much as 
a natural object—should be fittingly adapted to the end in 
view, without needless surplusage. 

Acute artists, from Leonardo da Vinci down to Sir William 
Armstrong, director of the Irish National Gallery, have always 
realised that beauty normally implies ‘fitness expressed’. Thus 
it is commonly said that few things are as beautiful as a racing 
yacht or the body of a perfect athlete; and to a great extent, 
doubtless, this is true. 

Again, a saucepan or a spade, when highly efficient, may, 
within certain limits, attain a severe beauty of its own. But 
there are limits tothe beauty of sheer, stark efficiency. Perfected 
design is good, but it is not always good enough; and that is 
where decoration steps in, as an additional and welcome means 
of increasing the interest, the tone and the ‘colour’ of a manu- 
factured article. Certainly do not let us bother to decorate our 
Spades and our saucepans; we cannot afford to, especially in these 
days. But let us not forget, for that reason, that the right decora- 
tion in the right place can, and does, increase the beauty of an 
object. Sometimes it may even be worth while to sacrifice a 
little bare efficiency for such extra (Mr. Anderson would say 
‘superfluous’) beauty. For instance, take the grip-handles illus- 
trated by Mr. Anderson. To begin with, I.am not at all con- 
vinced that his modern examples, with their shapeless, un- 
moulded form and engineered lines, are even as efficient as his 
older, more elaborate examples. But one thing is certain: that 
they are fearfully dull and ugly. (The first ten persons I met 
and showed them to unanimously agreed with me in this.) The 
old handles seem to say: ‘We are handles. Come and pull us’, 
whereas the new ones remain dumb. Moreover, the beauty, the 
craftsmanship and the richness of the former are as much a 
delight as those of the latter are a blight to the eye. 

So too with the Piccadilly lamp-posts. Agreed that all that is 
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barely necessary is a straight iron tube for standard. But we 


men are proud of our city; we want a beautiful London, not a 


: 


collection of mud huts and tallow candles. And, speaking of — 
candles, is not a spirally twisted or a delicately tapered candle ~ 


more beautiful than its equally efficient, straight-Jack cousin? 
‘In conclusion, Mr. Anderson is quite right in calling for 
good, clean-cut, efficient commercial design, as well as for 
originality, modernism and individuality. But he is surely 
mistaken in imagining that decoration can be altogether dis- 
pensed with; it can only be cut down to a tasteful minimum. 
The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries saw the degeneration 
of good design in favour of meaningless and trumpery em- 
bellishment. Against this we moderns. have rightly reacted. 
But do not let us forget the almost incredible beauty of medizval 
Gothic ironwork, of Saracenic arabesques, of the tiny diatom, 
or of radiant tropical fishes and birds of paradise. Nor should we 
forget that much modern work, largely because it has forgotten 
the ‘curves of life’ in favour of the foot-rule and the machine, 
is inevitably bare and harsh—and frequently ugly as well. 
Oxford J. Ceci. MaABy 


Some of those who are interested in the subject of Mr. M. Ly 
Anderson’s letter in your issue of October 19, will have been re- 
minded by this letter of the following passage in one of William 
Morris’ lectures on art and industry. ‘Set yourselves as much as 


possible against all machine-work (this to all men). But if you © 


have to design for machine-work, at least let your design show 
clearly what it is. Make it mechanical with a vengeance, at the 
same time as simple as possible’. It is well that modern firms are 
beginning to employ designers who will act on such advice; but 
surely the virtue of manual work has never been more obvious. 
As Mr. Anderson has said, hand-made things have a personality 
which machine-made things have not; they have also a peculiar 
economic value. Much has been said lately about wise ways of 
spending; if a man who can afford to roof his garage with hand-, 
made tiles or quarried slates deliberately roofs it with galvanised 
iron, his conduct is ‘distinguishable from true wisdom’. Not only 
can machines produce as much galvanised iron and as many 
lamp-posts and door-handles as we want, they can hardly be pre- 
vented from producing more of these and of other things than we 
can possibly use. The problem of over-production in industry is 


one of the many problems of modern civilisation which cannot be ~ 


adequately solved without the help of the neglected manufac- 
turer—to use the word for once in its proper sense. ‘gt 


“Ashford P. A. Rice 
Sit Ronald Ross 


I think Colonel W. G. King has been unduly vehement in his 


criticism of what I wrote of Sir Ronald Ross. A reader who had 
not seen my article might think it was entirely diatribe. In fact, 
like Colonel King, I arn an admirer of Sir Ronald Ross, even if 
Colonel King thinks I have a peculiar way of showing my admira- 
tion. Iam glad he had pointed out the error I made in ascribing the 
sentence with the seven exclamation marks to Ross. I misread 
the passage. I am sorry I made the error. ‘Selfish’ also was 
rather strong: I used this word to heighten the contrast between 
the unselfish work done in India on malaria and the apparent 
selfish seeking for priority which followed. These corrections, 
which I am glad to make, do not alter my opinion that there 
was great lack of dignity about the business described in the 
chapter on Roman brigandage in the section of the Memoirs 
entitled “The Fight for Life’, and printed more than twenty 
years after the event. 

Whether or not one should fight for priority or advocate 
rewards for medical discoveries, are points on which Colonel King 
and I must be content to differ. The best men I have known in 
science have discountenanced the former. They think it is 
better to suffer and get on with the job than engage in con- 
troversy; Nature is the lad to fight, not one’s fellow. On rewards 


for medical work the medical profession is, as Colonel King knows, — 


divided. When I said that Sir Ronald 
practical work of eliminating malaria, 
information and had no idea that the statement would be 


Ross left to others the 


interpreted as a sneer at the critic in the armchair, He was, of 


course, perfectly right to do so, and perfectly right to criticise 
those who were half-hearted in their work. The remark, ‘If 
preventible, why not prevented?’ although not universally 
applicable, is peculiarly apposite to malaria, 


The statement to which ‘Parasitology’ gently demurs came 
to me on good authority. I agree with him that it is often hard 
to distinguish the work of Manson from that of Ross. This was. 


due, I think, partly to the nature of th 
credit which ¢ work and partly to the 
work, 


Oxford A. S. Russet 
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octors’ Difficulties 


I cannot help feeling that ‘A Physician’, whose talk on ‘Mind and 
‘Matter’ was published in THE LisTENER of October 19, has 
more sympathy with the layman’s outlook upon netvous dis- 
orders than with the views of advanced modern medical opinion. 

lis somewhat jejune advocacy of ‘self-command’ contrasts 
vividly with the observation made not long ago by Lord Dawsan 
of Penn when he said that ‘self-control can be bought too dearly’. 
p Of course it can, though ‘A Physician’ will probably disagree. 
Sir Maurice Craig, one of the greatest of living alienists, has pro- 
tested against the ignorant, cruel attitude of those who tell a nerv- 
ously prostrated_ patient to ‘pull himself or herself together’. Sir 


body to cure himself of headache or biliousness by the simple 


| process of will power! It is certainly deplorable to find a doctor 
| in these days indulging in urbane cynicism at the expense of 
| Mental sufferers. Leaving King Solomon out of the question, 


would ‘A Physician’ number himself amongst those who find the 
words ‘lunatic’? and ‘madhouse’. subjects for ribaldry? I am 
thankful that when, many years ago, I had a nervous collapse, I 
Was not taken to ‘A Physician’, 

Grantham JOHN A. FLETCHER 


Snape or Snap? ; 


| In your issue of October 12, you reprint Mr. A. J. Street’s talk 
on “How the Townsman may help the Farmer’. Throughout the 
text the hamlet of ‘Snap’ is consistently spelled ‘Snape’. I have 
known Snap as Snap all my life and it is so printed on the Ord- 
nance Survey maps. Incidentally the place was never, so faras I 
know, large enough to be called a village. It consisted of two 
ate and their attendant cottages; the church was a tin mission 
all. 

Cheltenham 


E. C. GARDNER 


In Hyde Park 


HERE was trouble—but not serious trouble—at the 
mass demonstration of unemployed marchers in Hyde 
Park last Thursday. Although I went early—I was there 
about one o’clock—there was already a certain liveliness 
/in the air, and there were expectant crowds lining the streets 
round the Marble Arch. The park itself was crowded with people 

and everywhere the police had taken up their positions: they 

had even made use of the Marble Arch as a concentration point. 

Walking among the crowd, and talking to people here and there, 

I found that curiosity was the main motive behind the gathering, 
though it was a crowd largely composed of working men. 
It was some time before I saw any sign of the walkers, and then 
in the Edgware Road I came across a little man in a red shirt 
with a pack on his back, hobbling on blistered feet—a weary 


' man who could only mumble that he was tired, but that he had. 
- got there after all. He shouldered his way through the sightseers, 


and I followed him into the park, just in time to see a ricketty 
wagon stopped by the police and searched. It was carrying 
food for the marchers: and at that moment we sawin the distance, 
coming up from Hyde Park Corner, escorted by mounted 
‘police, the first contingent, from Wimbledon and Brixton— 
with red banners flying and a rather spasmodic tattoo of 
drums rallying the walkers. The crowd swooped down on this 
new excitement, and we followed in the procession round to 
the numbered wagons where the various contingents were to 
‘rally. This was the beginning of the concentration, and over the 
massed heads more banners could be seen. ; 

I took up my stand to see the detachments come in. First 
came the men who had marched from Glasgow, and very fit 
they looked—well drilled, well shod (this I noticed particularly), 
and singing lustily. They had had a hard march. I spoke to 
some of them afterwards: the weather had been against them, 
they said, and it was terrible coming over the Shap in the 
‘driving rain, with half a kipper to eat and hard boards for their 
night’s rest. Only five out of 250 had fallen out. The English 
marchers did not seem as well organised_as these Scotsmen. 

“There was not the military air about the English contingents, 
though some of the men seemed cheerful enough, singing and 
shouting at the crowd. But they were a queer mixture— young 
boys and laughing women, serious-faced men—here and there 
obviously men of education—negroes, Chinamen even, some 
of them defiant, most of them subdued. There was a womens 
squad, too, which had marched from Burnley. Most of the 
women were young—there was one of sixteen—though ea 
‘was sixty-three years old. On and on they came, pipes an 
drums squeaking and banging, emblems waving—the red ham- 
mer and sickle surmounted by what was apparently a yellow 
canary, red flags and inscribed. banners—and -round they 
swung, shepherded by police, to group about their ppeoe: 
And then they filed up for sandwiches and basins of tea an 
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Maurice pointedly adds that this is tantamount to telling some- - 
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Good Work in South’ Africa. 


One cannot be impressed. by the.case which Mr. Livie-Noble 
makes out for the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union, 
in the letter printed in your issue of September 7. He is, of 
course, quite wrong when he states that the trouble with the 
white man in Africa is his sense of superiority due to his race 
and colour. He implies that the white man has no right to feel 
superior to the black. In view of the fact that he belongs to a 
much more highly-evolved race than the African, I think the 
white man not only has a right to consider himself the black 
man’s superior, but that he 7s his superior ethically and physi- 
cally. No, the trouble with the white man in Africa is not so 
much his sense of superiority as the fact that visionaries and 
dreamers of his own race will persist in interfering with the man- 
agement of his black labouring population. 

‘ It is not on grounds of lesser efficiency, but on the unchange- 
able fact of colour, that a native receives lower wages than a 
white man’, is a statement that occurs in Mr. Livie-Noble’s 
letter, and which is far from being a statement of fact. There are 
two principal reasons why the native gets lower wages than the 
white man, and they are : 

(1) He is, in general, the most hopelessly inefficient labourer 
in the world, and: 

(2) His standard of living is so inferior to that of the white 
man that he is’content with a smaller wage. 

Another remark reads: ‘Mr. Pennefather and those who 
think like him, are so obsessed with their combination of supe- 
riority and fear . . .’ Now it is true that we are conscious of our 
superiority as a race, but the only fear we have is that theorists, 
in countries far removed from the one in which we make our 
home, will spoil our native people by educating them too rapidly 
and by filling their immature minds with ideas which they can- 
not comprehend. 

Odzi, S. Rhodesia 


Last Thursda 


M. de VY, PENNEFATHER 


By HOWARD MARSHALL | 


sat about on their knapsacks among the crowd, while their 
leaders prepared the wagons and began to speak.- 

It had all been very orderly and quiet up till then, with very 
little demonstration except a little cheering here and there, a 
certain amount of banter, and a few catch-phrases shouted now 
and again. We settled down to listen to the speakers. I heard the 
leader of the women telling her story of nights in workhouses 
and demonstrations in towns and villages, and a grandmother 
from Burnley talking in the bluntly humorous Lancashire 
way, and an unemployed man from Wigan roaring defiance, and 
many others: and all-of them were practised speakers who knew 
how to capture a crowd. The whole of that great stretch nearest 
Hyde Park Corner was black with people listening to these 
speakers—and this was the scene where the trouble began. How 
it started I do not know, but the rumour flew about that a 
policeman had been knocked down, that a woman was hurt, 
that the Horse Guards were coming. Suddenly the crowd be- 
gan to surge towards the park entrances. There had been some 
little incident and the police had started to move people on; 
those behind had pushed those in front, a stone was thrown, the 
crowd began yelling, and suddenly the mounted police 
trotted into action. They, too, were merely dispersing the crowd, 
but the crowd grew ugly: sticks flew through the air, and the 
police had to clear the road. Up and down they went, first slowly, 
and then charging. One was caught against the railings and 
thrown off his horse, but managed to remount: and then the 
police drew their batons, sweeping down to where I happened 
to be standing, and laying about them left and right. The crowd 
scattered like leaves before the wind, the police charged through 
and re-formed, and then the crowd began tearing up the railings 
for weapons, forming a line, swaying in unison till the railings 
came away. They tore branches from the trees, too, and gathered 
clods of earth and stones, when once more the police came charg- 
ing down, and they scattered again. It was not very serious—just 
an unorganised spasmodic demonstration. A few policemen 
lost their helmets—I can still picture one riding alone, his bald 
head bobbing among the running people—and a few demon- 
strators were knocked down, several of them within a foot or so 
of me. But as far as I could make out they were not seriously 
hurt; there was a head broken here and there, but mostly they 
were hit upon the shoulder. The ambulance van came hooting 
up and down, the crowd moved aimlessly about, and gradually 
the excitement subsided. It was growing late then; the sun had 
set; and one by one the banners came down from the wagons, 
the contingents formed up, and the long line of marchers, with 
drums tapping again, strode across the grass and: out of the 
park, closely shepherded by police. Under the shadows thrown 
by the Marble Arch they marched, beneath the enormous 
smiling face of George Arliss displayed in a blaze of light upon 
a cinema, and away into the darkness of the Bayswater Road. 
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Books of the Week == = 


My World as in My Time. By Sir,Henry Newbolt. Faber. 18s. 
Memories of a Misspent Youth. By Grant Richards. Heinemann. 15s. 
As We Are. By E. F. Benson. Longmans. 15s. 

Theatre and Friendship. By Elizabeth Robins. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


HERE are two reasons that stop us from buying books: 

firstly everyone is short of cash; and secondly books 

take room, and readers in the past generally lived in 

large houses whereas to-day we are more and more 
cramped into little houses and flats. Working people in par- 
ticular—where on earth are they to put books? For instance, a 
policeman, a charwoman, a smallholder—I take these examples 
not at random but because I have known people in these jobs 
who did serious. reading—where are they to find shelf-room for 
their purchases? No, until the housing problem as well as the 
general economic problem is solved, you cannot be expected to 
buy books. You will have to get them from a library, and this 
‘brings me to a little bit of advice I am venturing to offer. Do 
take a firm line with your library, whether it is a subscription 


one or a free one. Be polite but be firm, and insist on getting’ 


the books you want. Many library assistants are excellent, and 
will take endless trouble. Others are what one calls ‘merely 
‘*human’—that is to say, they will follow the line of. least 
resistance and give you any bit of rubbish to get rid of you. 
Insist on getting what you want; when possible make up a list 


_ beforehand; do not drift about hoping you will see something 
» nice, and never listen if the assistant tells you that you will-not 


like the book you have chosen or that it is not suitable for you. 
We shall get the libraries we deserve. If we are idle about books, 
they will become trivial and dull, and triviality and dulness are 
two great enemies of literature. 

_ [have sorted out a batch of memoirs and reminiscences. Here 
is Sir Henry Newbolt, the poet and man of letters—you know 
his poem ‘Drake’s' Drum’. Here is Mr. Grant Richards, a 
publisher anda dilettante—I am not using dilettante in a hostile 
sense, nor in the sense of trivial. Here is a distinguished actress, 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, who has also written novels. Here is 
Mr. E. F. Benson, the novelist. All these people are elderly—by 
which I mean that they are as old as or older than myself: and 
they will probably appeal most to listeners of similar age. 

Sir Henry Newbolt calls his memoirs My World As In My 
Time. He covers the first forty years of his life, up to the early 
years of this century, and another volume will probably follow. 
The key-note of the book, and of Newbolt’s own character, is 
loyalty. He is loyal to his country in the first place, he is loyal 
to his school (he was at Clifton), loyal to his family, his friends, 
his profession and his class—which is the upper middle class. 
He has a touch of: the medieval knight about him, and more than 
‘a touch of the sportsman, and one sometimes wonders how he 
found time to become a writer at all. However, he did find time, 
and to be a scholar and an editor too; he gave up his work at the 
Bar to run a magazine, The Monthly Review. He will tell you all 
about this in his memoirs, and about his political opinions (he 
‘was a Liberal Imperialist and free trader), and his boyhood and 
love of bird-nesting, and the fine gentlemanly life of the English 
countryside, and his work on the Battle of Trafalgar and much 
else. I find his book a little humourless and self-assured, but 
it is written in good, sound English, and in one of the English 
traditions, and if you care for a quiet piece of reading which 
will take you among people of the public school type, I advise 
you to put it on your list. 

Mr. Grant Richards’ is a very different story. The title he 
has given his memoirs proves that: he calls them Memories 
of a Misspent Youth. He is gay and irresponsible, he loves Paris 
and ‘life’, and he sometimes puts his foot in it. Like Sir Henry 
Newbolt, he was fond of bird-nesting, but that is almost the only 
bond between them, and I cannot feel sure that Mr. Richards 
left some of the eggs behind, so that the mother bird should 
not desert, whereas Sir Henry surely did. The world of Mr. 
Richards is rather the world of Phil May, Grant Allen, Churton 
Collins, W. T. Stead, Sarah Grand and Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 
I do not know whether these names awake any memofies in you, 
but you will certainly be amused ‘and you will like the little 
preface by Max Beerbohm. The atmosphere is Bohemian, and 
if you find yourself in complete sympathy with Sir Henry 
Newbolt you will not care for Memories of a Misspent Youth, and 
vice versa. 

Mr. E. F. Benson, to whom I now turn, holds as it were a 


‘midway position between the other two memoirists. He has a 


strong feeling towards the country géntleman—Sir He 
Newbolt’s attitude. On the other hand, he is interested in the 
Bohemian, the- bizarre, and the irresponsibility of youth— 


Reviewed by E. M. FORSTER 


he even has a good word for the bright young people. (Mr. — 
Grant Richards would sympathise here.) I don’t know what 
to call his book. He calls it a ‘Revue’. Its title is As We Are, 
and it is a glance back over the last twenty years. A good deal 
of it is a sort of novel; and then you get a series of reflections — 
on the age, and appreciations of various people who have 
interested Mr. Benson—Sir Ernest Cassel, Archbishop Davidson 
and so on: or he starts talking about the League of Nations, 
or Grub Street—and then he gives a piece of his novel again. — 
The book is uneven; bits of its are perfunctory, but bits are — 
awfully good, and he is-particularly wise on a problem that is — 
important to some of us—the problem of growing old: S 
Unfortunately there comes to the majority of those of middle age ~ 
an inelasticity not of physical muscle and sinew alone but of mental 
fibre. Experience has its dangers: it may bring wisdom, but it may 
also bring stiffness and cause hardened deposits in the mind, and 
resulting inelasticity is crippling. Those who suffer from it merely — 
sit woodenly while the days stream past them; the days no longer 
nourish them or are digested.. Nobody in the world is of any use 
unless he is still capable of assimilating new ideas, so: that they work 
that change in him which is needful for the due appreciation of 
changes. Otherwise he does not count, nor is there the slightest 


bs 


reason why he should. Only those of middle age count who, though - 


they may not bé able to initiate any longer, taste promise in the new ~ 
wine of life, though they personally may prefer the old. 


It is in this spirit that Mr. Benson glances back, and one can 
read As We Are.as a spiritual memoir, though he draws very . 
little on the facts of his own life. He is largely concerned with 
the decay of a great house and a great family, which is brought — 
about partly by the War, but mainly by the changes which 
followed the War, and by the failure of the great family to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. He calls the great house 
the ‘Parable House’. We enter it when the earl and countess— — 
aristocrats of the best type—are entertaining in all their glory, 
and we leave it as the club house of a golf course, studded 
with cocktail bars. And what I like about Mr. Benson is 
that he sees that this is not wholly a tragedy. It is a tragedy 
for the old earl and countess, and they were splendid people. 
But it is a tragedy that means compensation elsewhere, for 
unless the old world passes away the new cannot be born. 
I advise you to get this book. The author is always amusing 
and clever, as-you know, but he is something better besides—he 
has worldly wisdom of a high quality; it is not divine wisdom, 
but it is worldly wisdom of a very high quality indeed. ; 
And now I come to Miss Elizabeth Robins. Her reminiscences 
are called Theatre and Friendship, and they appeal to me 
because they are mostly about Henry James, a writer whom I 
very much admire as a novelist, and who is much neglected at the — 
present day. Miss Robins knew him as a playwright and a critic of 
plays. He was passionately, pathetically anxious to succeed on the 
stage, and in his letters to her—which she now publishes for the 
first time—we read how hard he tried and how bitterly he was 
disappointed. His delicate, reminiscent, tentative art was not — 
suited to the theatre—at least that is what most people think, — 
though he did not think so and no more does Miss Robins. It is a 
charming book and a generous one, and makes me feel again _ 
how lucky Henry James was in his friends. I have, alas! never _ 
seen Miss Robins act, but she has been one of the great exponents 
of Ibsen in this country, and here we see her trying to embody 
another; and a much less embodiable, dramatist. 
The above remarks must not be taken as formal reviews. They 
are Just an attempt to help you with your literary list, 
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The autumn issue of Sight and Sound (1s.), the new quarterly — 
review of the British Institute of Adult Education; devoted to 
the educational aspects of the film, broadcasting and the 3 
gramophone, contains a survey of four years of adult educational 
broadcasting by J. H. Nicholson, and an article on “Censorship. 
and the Film’, by Walter Ashley. Sir Charles Cleland describes _ 
the recent experiment with the use of films in classroom work - 
in Glasgow schools; Miss Mary Field (of British Instructional 

Films) gives an account of how nature films (such as the well- 

known “Secrets of Nature’ series) are made, Major J. T. Bavin _ 
writes on “Music Lessons-by Gramophone’, and Dr. L. Dudley 
Stamp on “Teaching with an Epidiascope’. This issue also 
contains a survey of the use which the Churches are beginning — 
to make of religious films: ~ sa! adage ca. Sere oh, ae 


HE publication of Professor Soddy’s book isa reminder 
to the present generation that he was once an active 
researcher in radioactivity, before a world disordered 
: by bad economics and fallacies about debt claimed the 
ae share of his ardent and penetrating intelligence. The 
present work is neither a treatise nor a popular work on the 
atom but something between. It surveys atomic research 
from the discovery of X-rays by Réntgen in 1895 to the 
Cambridge experiments on disintegration made early this year. 
Tt deals far more with the purely chemical side of atomic 
physics than do other books on this subject; it Keeps a good 
balance between the experimental and historical sides of the 
|subject and the theoretical and. speculative. It is often 
brilliantly written, and the illustrations by plates and diagrams 
are numerous and most effective. 
The book is divided into two parts. The first might serve as 
a good text-book of radioactivity on the chemical side; it 
| Incorporates the special researches with which the author was 
concerned from his early experiments in Lord Rutherford’s 
laboratory at McGill, in 1899, to the work on ‘isotopes’ which 
he named and, with others, helped to discover. It brings the 
story right down to the discovery of element number 87 made 
by Dr. Wainer and his colleagues recently at Cornell. One is 
made to feel that this part of the work, brilliant and important 
though it is, is founded on the solid rock of fact. When we turn 
to the second part of the book, which is primarily a description 
of the recent progress of atomic physics down to the latest 
‘triumph of the wave-mechanics, we are conscious we have 
moved off the solid rock and become engulfed in the shifting 
sands of speculative hypothesis. Professor Soddy leaves no 
doubt in his reader’s mind on what part of the shore his 
sympathies lie. The theory of relativity and the cognate 
speculations to which it has given birth leave him with a 
mixture of admiration and exasperation. The purely formal 
and mathematical presentation of physical theories he regards 
as a disguise and evasion of the real thing rather than as any 
solution of them. There is now too much neglect, he thinks, 
of the older phenomenon—the old stuff which did not conflict 
grossly with common-sense and which could be verified by 
experiment at every stage—in favour of the exceptional and 
almost unimaginable. There is too much theory-spinning 
on a very meagre basis of fact, too much conception of a 
purely symbolic and physically meaningless kind. 
The ‘asides’ which permeate the book are often great fun, 
although sometimes alarming and, if meant. seriously, not 
always fair. Even in the preface we are told about the ‘incred- 
ible confusions’, of which the whole world is now one ‘seething 
example’, that have followed the invention by Hindu mathe- 
maticians of negative quantities and the justification from their 
analogy to debt! And there is a s2ction attacking astronomers 
who were told beforehand by theorists what to find experi- 
“mentally at an eclipse, and who obligingly did so, which should 
have no place in an altogether serious work on science. 
-— Professor Levy, although a pure mathematician, is at one 
-with Professor Soddy in emphasising the experimental as 
_ against the theoretical and speculative view of modern science. 
“He even thinks the ‘mathematisation’ of physics may be an 
evil. Like Mr. Bertrand Russell he is often in disagreement 
‘with the public statements about science by men like Sir 
Arthur Eddington, Sir James Jeans, Professor Millikan and 
General Smuts, who, he thinks, have approached their pro- 
‘blems ‘against a background of outworn idealist philosophy 
‘none the less significant in its colouring because it has been 
unobtrusively though tacitly present’, but who have captured 
the interest of the world by their views and poured scorn on 
‘the older materialistic and deterministic descriptions. The 
digs at these men, however, are quite gentle and are only 
incidental in the book; they have not the slashing character of 
Mr. Russell’s. The main part of the book is talkie-talkie about 
-science—its basis, its laws, the relation of the experimental 
to the theoretical and the dangers of ‘abstraction’ or, as he 
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Books on Science 


The Interpretation of the Atom. By Frederick Soddy. Murray. 21s. 

The Universe of Science. By H. Levy. Watts. 7s. 6d. 
The Mechanism of Creative Evolution. By C. C. Hurst. 
Theoretical and Inorganic Chemistry. By F. A. Philbrick and E. J. Holmyard. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


terms it, ‘isolation’—but good talkie-talkie. There are attacks 
on Sir Arthur Eddington’s statement that modern science 
offers no support to determinism, and on General Smuts’ 
philosophical theory of ‘holism,’ which are good in their way, 
but much too slight and even mild to be effective. There are 
excellent chapters on the queen of the sciences—mathematics, 
and on science as a social venture. 

Professor Levy, like Professor Soddy, is distressed by the way 
some of our best-known scientists go beyond the facts in their 
interpretation of or dicta about science. He is old-fashioned 
enough to insist that observation and experiment must come 
before law-making or theory-spinning; laws in science should 
be ground out of the experimental work, not formulated ex 
cathedra by a genius. He is entirely unsympathetic to the man 
who contents himself with formulating a law or a principle as 
though he has exclusive information of how the universe has 
been set up and who mutters ‘so much the worse for the facts’ 
when any exceptions to the law or principle are found. I do not 
suppose any worker on science would confess to this impeach- 
ment, but there are not a few who come pretty near toit. 

We turn now to the great subject of biology. Major Hurst’s 
book.is primarily on genetics. He is too experienced a worker 
in heredity to write a book on his subject other than from the 
strictly orthodox standpoint. I say this at the outset lest anyone 
should judge from the title that the book is concerned with 
philosophical fal-di-da or with evolution other than strictly 
biological. The book is a full discussion of evolutionary theory 
on the basis of the discoveries made this century in genetics and 
mutation, and a summary of the principal pieces of investigation. 
The author has read widely and brought his material well 
together. It begins with Mendel’s laws of heredity, then via 
cells and chromsomes to the gene, the unit of life and heredity, 
of mutation and transmutation, of species and of creative evolu- 
tion itself. The subject matter is admirably set out and very fully 
illustrated. The book, indeed, is in form much more like a 
gigantic chapter in an encyclopedia or in an outline of science 
than the rnore conventional treatise; it is, however, fuller, more 
closely argued and altogether less popular in tone than such 
contributions. The treatment of all subjects is mostly from 
the zoological point of view. Matters which lie outside the main 
corpus of Mendelism are not dealt with at length; the ‘case 
against the inheritance of acquired characters, for example, is 
not argued. If Lamarckism is in any stream at all, it is certainly 
not in the main stream, and in consequence is mentioned only 
in passing. The. speculative side of the subject is - wisely 
confined to the last chapter, where the author gives his views on 
what the future might be. Part of the purpose of this book is to 
get readers to take an interest in a subject which is in fact of 
great human interest; in the knowledge which can enable man, 
if he wills, to take a hand in evolution by creating new species 
of living organisms, and replacing the old, blind, almost 
automatic, natural selection by conscious human selection. 

Although there are several excellent text-books of inor- 
ganic and theoretical chemistry already in existence, there 
is always room for another, provided it gives a fresh and 
sincere presentation of the subject by an author who has had 
successful experience.in teaching it as a subject of education. 
Two widely-known teachers of chemistry, Mr. Philbrick, of 
Rugby, and Dr. Holmyard, of Clifton, have collaborated in a 
work which will serve as a text-book for those who aim as high 
as an entrance scholarship at a university, and as a reliable 
work of reference for others. If there were such people as 
intellectuals in science this is the kind of book they would like. 
It aims at educating its readers as well as informing them. It 
is more informed on points of history (here we see Dr. Holm- 
yard), and on principles, especially physical-chemical prin- 
ciples (Mr. Philbrick’s field), than other books on chemistry 
of this size and scope. The excellent treatment both of history 
and of principles is justification, if justification were required, 
for this book. It will receive, I am sure, a warm welcome. 

A. S. RUSSELL * 
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The £-istener’s Book (Chronicle 


Les Hluminations. By Arthur Rimbaud 
Put into English by Helen Rootham. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH ENGLISH POETRY, at the present time, owes much, 
directly and indirectly, to Rimbaud—Mr. Auden’s The Orators 
is a notable example—it is doubtful if his work is very widely 
known in this country. While the same is probably true of the 
work of any poet writing in a foreign language, Rimbaud’s 
poetry has been more than usually neglected on account of the 
considerable difficulties it presents to anyone who is not 
perfectly acquainted with French, not only in the literal sense 
of being able to grasp the connotation of a given word, but in 
the far more important and necessary sense of being able to 


‘interpret the pattern in which words are arranged to express 
_ the poet’s sensibility and imagination. It is in this sense that 


Miss Rootham’s transcriptions of her originals are valuable, 
making them both more and less than a bare word-for-word 
translation. For this reason, moreover, they are worth reading 
even by those who can, or who think they can, read Rimbaud 
without a dictionary. As Miss Sitwell says: “They are less trans- 
lations than interpretations, or, in their turn, illuminations of the 
original’, For example: 

C’est elle, la petite morte, derriére les rosiers—La jeune maman 
trépassée descend le perron.—La caléche du cousin crie sur le sable. 
—Le petit frére (il est aux Indes) la, devant le couchant, sur le pré 
d’oeillets—Les vieux qu’on a enterrés tout droits dans le rempart 
aux girofiées. (‘Enfance’ II.) : 

It is she, the little dead child, behind the rose bushes. The young 
mother who is dead, comes down the flight of steps. The cousin’s 
open: carriage creaks over the sand. And there is the little brother 
(he is in India)—there, in front of the setting sun, against the field 
of gillyflowers; and these old people who have been buried, now 
stand erect in the wallflower rampart. (‘Childhood’ II.) 


It may be objected that Miss Rootham’s last sentence is a 
rather bold paraphrase of the original, yet the sense of the 


_ Original has not been lost. And it would be hard to find a better 


example of the subtlety with which she varies her vocabulary 
than her choice of the word gillyflower as a translation of 
‘oeillet’, which most people would be satisfied to call ‘a pink’. 
Incidentally, anyone who can read French without difficulty; 
will find that even a superficial comparison of the French and 
English texts is an extremely entertaining and useful exercise; 
while a closer study of them will show not only the skill and 
sympathy that Miss Rootham has brought to her task, but the 
extraordinary complexity of Rimbaud’s style, even when the 
vision it conveys is apparently simple. 

Miss Edith Sitwell’s introduction charms by its discursiveness. 
‘To have attempted anything pompous or merely academic 
would have been quite out of keeping with the text. As it is, 
she has written a brief commentary, ligutly powdered with 
grains of biographical information, end has succeeded in 
relating Rimbaud’s brief, almost fantastic career as a poet with 
the poems themselves. In short, what she says of her col- 
laborator’s versions in relation to their originals, may be applied 
to her introduction: it 7/uminates the translations, by preparing 
‘the reader’s mind to receive them. ; 


My Own Way. By Sir Edward Parry. Cassell. 15s. 


In the second chapter of My Own Way occur these remarkable 
statements: 

Without being a sentimentalist I have long ago arrived at the 

conclusion that capital-punishment is a failure because it has not a 
genuine sanction among the general body of citizens—juries fail to 
convict on evidence that would be sufficient were it not that their 
aversion to the gallows is stronger than their sense of justice. Popular 
clamour is aroused to save a man’s life, that would not have stirred 
to save the same man from unjust imprisonment; and badgered Home 
Secretaries fill Broadmoor with murderers of good manners and social 
position whose misfortunes have roused the sympathy of the common 
herd.’. . . As long as capital punishment remains justice will fail 
to bring’many criminals to book, and wretched convicts will remain 
in a state of uncertainty until the last news sheet is silenced by the 
fall of the drop. ; 
Yet the reader may be sentimentalist enough to rejoice that one 
who writes with such humanity and charm as Judge Parry 
never had to sit upon the bench from which he would have 
had to utter the frightful and savage words of the death sentence: 
His Honour has never had to assume the black cap, and he is 
probably as pleased as his readers. The opinion just quoted is 
particularly remarkable because the learned judge underwent 
the somewhat infrequent experience of an attempt upon his 
life in court. Three shots, fired almost at point-blank range, 
failed to despatch him: a second reason for retrospective delight: 
Pain and shock he suffered, but the County Court Bench did 
not lose his services, though a tendency to deafness dating from 
this adventure may have curtailed them. Best of all, the as- 
sailant’s shots did not dissipate his judgment, and Judge Parry 
illuminated the law for nearly thirty more years. 


‘upon the methods and tricks used in giving the shows and — 


To have become a- judge at the age of thirty may seem almost 
grotesque. One would be inclined~to expect a rapid descent 
into pomposity, detachment and narrowness. The world knows ~ 
that nothing of the sort followed. And this book will confirm ~ 
society's affectionate regard. Superlatives are not proper. to book. 
reviews, but in this case enthusiasm. is difficult to avoid, My 
Own Way is.a jolly book, guaranteed to entertain. Give it to — 
anyone with an adult sense of humour and the gift will be 
appreciated ninety-nine times out of a hundred. (We hope the 
publishers have not made the mistake of issuing it too soon. 
before Christmas.) Good things can be selected at random from 
any page: . _ 

‘My father had a great love of cats, and at one time possessed three, 
which he named Hic, Haec and Hoc. The appositeness of the names 
came to me with the Latin grammar and years of discretion’. “ My 
first appearance was not a success. For when Mrs. Bray, the nurse, 
introduced me to my elder brother, he merely shook his head and 
said: ‘Take it away, Bray”’’. In the course of self-criticism: ‘A plus- 
four County Court Judge would have instinctively known that the 
rabbit was the gist of the defence’. ‘In 1911 Kent was still in the 
country . . . it was not until the Air Navigation Act of 1920 that the : 
Garden of England became a statutory vomitorium for the sea-sick 
flyer’. : 

From which it will be seen to be the kind of book you can 
read in-an armchair. We hope the public will make it a best- 
seller. They will enjoy the succession of anecdotes and appre- 
ciate that the author is too fundamentally young ever to reach © 
his anecdotage. ts 3 


Hold Yer Hosses! By Bob Sherwood 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


There is something about circus reminiscences that makes them 
altogether livelier than theatrical reminiscences. The human ~ 
element is racier and nearer to the soil; and the animals endow 
circus life with a special pathos, humour, and psychological 
interest of their own. This book of recollections by the last of 
the famous clowns employed by P. T. Barnum not only provides 
a series of thumbnail sketches of past personalities of the ring—" 
clowns, dwarfs, fat ladies and other human oddities, showmen, — 
acrobats and trainers—but also throws revealing sidelights — 


~ 
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ensuring their success. Like the yellow press, the circus-owner 
must stick at nothing to. make a sensation. One of Mr. 
Sherwood’s anecdotes relates how Barnum secured the patron- 
age of the Prince of Wales—afterwards King Edward VII. 
‘Learning that the jolly and lovable Edward was in the habit — 
of jogging and cantering along Rotten Row every day, Mr. 
Barnum one morning secreted a number of selected rough riders 

in the bushes which bordered the way. When the Prince came 
in view from around a bend in the road, the rough riders burst 
into the middle of the highway and gave the roughest exhibition 
of rough riding ever staged by any Wild West aggregation. There 

was absolutely nothing the Prince could do about it. He and his _ 
party simply had to rein up and observe until the exhibition was" 
ended. At the connivance of Mr. Barnum, the afternoon papers 
of that date published headlines clear across the page: ‘Prince 
of Wales Witnesses a Private Exhibition of P. T. Barnum’s — 
Rough Riders’. Thereafter, standing room only was*the rule 
while the show stayed in London. Mr. Sherwood’s volume is 
full of stories such as the above; but his most valuable pages are © 
those which describe in detail the technique of animal training. 
Though Mr. Sherwood himself denies that it is possible to 
train animals to perform tricks by cruelty, the methods that he 
himself describes in-detail for taming a lion or teaching an 
elephant to stand on its head would strike many of his readers 
as cruel. But the human population of the circus also treat 
themselves hardly—witness the horrifying record of the number 
of acrobats who, according to Mr. Sherwood, have broken their 
necks in trying to learn the triple somersault. : 


The Psychology of Study. By C. A. Mace 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. . 


It may be that the modern generation is taught how to learn, but 
most of us were told to work hard and study without ever being 
told how to do either. This admirable little book, though 
intended primarily for university students, might well be read — 
by anyone concerned in the work of education. From it they 
would learn that it is not enough simply to tell pupils to work | 
hard; many learners want to work hard, but: they. cannot 
because they do not know how. Modern psychology has taught ' 
us that mere unexplained injunctions or prohibitions have little 
positive effect. What is required before study can be undertaken 
is stimulus, and Mr. Mace shows us how the mind may be 
pricked into activity; sometimes the teacher must supply the 
stimulus, sometimes the student himself, but it is. useless either 
for the teacher to exhort the student or the student to exhort him- — 
self simply and solely. Effective learning and thinking only take 
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Roane, | 
in minds which have been prepared with some sort of 
echnique and a purpose. The chapters on memorisation and 
A originality are particularly interesting, and quite early on 
mere is a pretty answer to the question whether education 
nould be an end in itself or serve a purpose. “The answer’, says 
Mir. Mace, ‘is contained in the text-books of formal logic, which 
pint out that an alternation is different from a disjunction, 
id that a disjunction is not alternation’. This solution of the 
pntroversy may seem very easy and obvious, but to how few 
eople apparently is it known! We strongly recommend this 

e book to all who want to learn but find the process difficult. 


Collected Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Macmillan. 21s. 


dwin Arlington Robinson is the uncrowned laureate of the 
United States of America. He has a vast audience over there 
is Tristram was a best-seller in 1927) and is immediately cited 
y all zealous Americans as the outstanding evidence of the 
mistence of a creative genius in America to-day. And there is 
o denying he is a poet and has a certain genius. His mind is 
seen, his eye vivid; and he is an impressively competent crafts- 
an. He can handle a big theme with real dignity; he can sus- 
ain the interest of a long narrative poem—an uncommon power 
n these days; and his output, as these thousand closely printed 
ages sufficiently attest, is enormous. Nevertheless, Mr. Robin- 
(On is not a great poet, by any means. There is a certain dry- 
ess and aridity about his work which at once precludes the 
ecessary magic of poetry. His shorter poems and sonnets are 
oral and inclined to be didactic. And it is indicative of his lack 
tf freshness and spontaneity that almost a third of this book 
ie ould be devoted to three poems restating certain aspects of 
the Arthurian legend. This is no denial of the fact that he can 
blow life, strong life, into the dead bones of Merlin, Launcelot, 
ind Tristram; but it is an assertion of the lack of a really creative 
ertility. Mr. Robinson is at his best in the last long poem in this 
ook. In ‘Cavender’s House’ he exploits a genuine talent for the 
Htating of the subtleties of an emotional conflict in conver- 
tational form—a talent akin to that possessed in even greater 
Measure by another contemporary American poet, Robert Frost. 
His flexible rhythms and unforced lines serve him well in such 
+xact emotional ‘and psychological analyses; and in this poem— 
land in ‘Matthias at the Door’, a long poem not included in 
[he present collection—he would seem to have reached the 
cenith of-his powers. Whether this particular vein of genius, 
nowever, is sympathetic to the English mentality, is doubtful. 
Mind anyhow, Mr. Robinson’s detachment from the contem- 
rary spirit is bound to diminish his appeal in this country.: 


Leisure in the Modern World. By C. Delisle Burns 
Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


it is just over fifty years since Robert Louis Stevenson wrote 
4n Apology for Idlers, and so expressed, on behalf of his genera- 
tion, the modernist opinion on leisure against the traditional 
iew of hard and grinding toil because the Devil finds work for 
idle hands to do. How modern his words sound even in these 
Hays: ‘Idleness so called, which does not consist in doing nothing, 
Dut in doing a great deal not recognised in the dogmatic formu- 
ies of the ruling class, has as good a right to state its position 
industry itself’. No one has stated the position of modern 
eisure better than Dr. Delisle Burns in this new survey of the 
roblem of leisure in the years since R. L. S. wrote his delightful 
Hcy. He begins with an admirable analysis of the new tenden- 
ies in the actual uses of leisure in the modern world of mass 
yroduction, rapid mechanisation, democratic ideas, economic 
ead sociological changes. This analysis of facts leads to a dis- 
ssion of new social ideals, and this is followed by a study of 
a omkertiperary tendencies in social movements and current 
social standards. Dr. Burns, at the end, has the courage to ask: 
™Can democracy be civilised?’ This is a fundamental issue, and 
the book is obviously written to show that the right use of 
leisure to-day can achieve this end. He says: 

The dominant new tendency is towards equality, but that goes 
svith a much more widespread feeling for other people and—as I 
thave tried to show—it implies also a desire for the sort of enjoyment 
»which is quiet and rarely found. We are moving, as I conclude, 
“owards a much freer and subtler community between all men. 
“This tendency towards equality is seen in the new ways of 
sspending leisure time. New foods and new types of clothing 
thave provided a higher level of common comfort. The in- 
rease in the use of ready-made clothes has also led to a 
wdecrease in ‘caste’ or ‘class’ distinctions. The modernisation 
“of the house, both in its architecture and furnishing, slow 
ithough this may be, is causing an. unconscious disappearance 
»of the class divisions in the streets we inhabit. “he poor man 
imay live with ease next door to the rich’. The social effects of 
ithe common use of mechanical transport are striking. People 
smove about more swiftly, more easily, and far more frequently’. 


[The urban i i 


population is seeing more of, the countryside and 
the manners of the people are being changed owing to the daily 
mixing of all sorts in "buses, trams, and suburban trains. ‘It is 
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a new form of social intercoursebased upon good manners 
between equals’, But the greatest changes of all have been 
achieved by the new machines for entertainment—the gramo- 
phone, the cinema, and the radio. Millions of folk have been 
affected by these inventions which ‘make for similarity of out- 
look and attitude among people of very different occupations, 
incomes or social classes’. They are real democratic inventions 
although we do not seem to be yet aware of the great social uses 
to which they could be put. 

An outstanding chapter in the book is the one in which Dr. 
Burns discusses ‘gambling’ and ‘hiking’ as means of escaping 
from the defects of every-day life. ‘These two modern ways of 
escape may be taken as typical of two contradictory tendencies in 
the modern uses of leisure’. The object of gambling is excite- 
ment, that of hiking is quiet. It is the youth of the world that is 


seeking anew the contact with nature which may eventually end - 


the disastrous separation between town and country which 
arose during the past industrial era. The problem of leisure as it 
affects women and children is well discussed and Dr. Burns 
shows a sane judgment in thrashing out the thorny problem of 
the spare-time activities of modern youth. He is no ‘bookish’ 
philosopher but an acute observer who has mixed with his 
fellow men and knows intimately their daily lives. 

The book is based upon the series of talks which the author 
broadcast earlier this year. The writing is delightfully concise 
and clear and the chapters follow in a natural sequence. 


Yugoslav Popular Ballads. By Dragutin Suboti¢ 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Dragutin Suboti¢é, who is a Reader of Serbo-Croat in the 
University of London, has lived a considerable time in England 
and possesses a thorough knowledge of the English language. 
The result is that the book contains no foreign sounding phrases 
or un-English constructions. Dr. Suboti¢ is an authority upon 
the subject he treats and few reviewers can claim so wide a 
knowledge. It is not, however, only the person with specialised 
information who will enjoy the book, for it has a-very popular 
appeal. Interesting sidelights are thrown upon the historical 
background of the country, for in the overwhelming majority 
of cases the songs deal with the long series of wars against the 
Turks, from the Battle of Kossovo, 1389, to the Balkan Wars 
of 1912-13. The natural enmity between Turks and Slavs finds 
expression in the songs, and the sturdy spirit of the people 
from whom they originate breathes through them all.:‘There 
can be little doubt that they played a tremendous part in 
inspiring the Serbs in the struggle which lasted five hundred 
years and which ended in their securing their independence. 
Not the least useful and interesting. part of the work is Dr. 
Suboti¢’s careful examination of the relationships between the 
English and Scottish popular ballads on the one hand and the 
Yugoslav songs on the other. In particular the second part of 
the book, which is devoted to a detailed study of Yugoslav 
traditional poetry in German, French and English literature, 
shows .an exhaustive knowledge of the material he handles. 
Dr. Suboti¢’s volume is an important contribution to the ballad 
question in the literature of Europe. The treatment of the 
subject is thorough and comprehensive and the author is to be 
congratulated on a work which will appeal to the student as 
well as to the average person who possesses some interest in 
English and European literature. 


The History of the American Working Class. By 
Anthony Bimba. Martin Lawrence. 5s. 


This is rather an ambitious work of its kind. It opens with an 
examination of the European background of American society, 
followed by a review of negro slavery in America, and leads on 
to a study of working-class organisations up to the present-day 
trade union, socialist and communist movement. Considerable 
research has gone towards the making of the book, but the author 
in his preface states that his survey of American Labour history 
is not and does not claim to be ‘impartial’ as other labour 
histories pretend to be. It openly takes sides with the working 
class against the bourgeoisie. An attempt has been made to 
interpret movements and events from the materialist conception 
of history. Naturally in such a book one finds criticisms of the 
American Federation of Labour, the chief trade union organisa- 
tion in the States. The author thus states the case: ‘Probably 
in no other country is the corruption of. the labour leaders so 
shameful and so open as in the United States,’ and afterwards 
quotes a few of the outstanding cases. Further, he says, in refer- 
ring to the labour leaders, “This ‘labour aristocracy” 1s one of 


the main pillars of American imperialism. Our trade union | 


movement does not protest against the slaughter of workers 
and peasants of China and Nicaragua-by the United States 
marines. On the contrary, the leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour openly and secretly are supporting the imperial- 
ist ventures of American capitalism abroad’, Judging by this, 
it will be seen that the author lays about him with great vigour. 
Those who wish to ascertain the attitude and point of view of 
the more revolutionary thinkers will find the book useful. 
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R. SHANKS has done a most astonishing thing in 

Queer Street. He has written along novel—nearly 700 

pages—about a night-club called the Bran Pie, and, 

without any exaggerated respect for the type of 
amusement that night-clubs provide, he has thoroughly 
enjoyed himself from start to finish. Now, to enjoy yourself for 
700 successive nights, or pages, in such a place as the Bran Pie 
argues the possession of a large vitality. And vitality has the 
same attraction as a fire on a cold night. Moreover, the 
spectacle of an author enjoying himself over any long period 
is becoming increasingly rare, and so has the allurement of 
game out of season. For these reasons, apart from the fact that 
it tells an excellent story, Queer Street is emphatically a book 
to read. : 

The little clerk from the estate office was in the habit of 
Saying that he always got on very well with the tenants ‘of 
Bromwich Mansions so long as they wanted to get on well with 
him. When he said this, standing with his legs apart, his hands 
in his pockets, his hat on the back of his head and a small Bass 
in front of him (for-he usually said it in the saloon bar of the 
‘Goat’ at eleven-thirty and again about six), you realised that it 
would be just as well for them to want to get on with him. 
He was one of those smallish men who are determined to stand 
no nonsense, He sometimes reflected with satisfaction on how 
little he had stood in the course of his forty years in the world. 

There is an example of Mr. Shanks’ manner in dealing with 
a very minor character. So many crowded novels are full of 
disembodied names that hop like fleas from page to page, and 
never show a feature that will distinguish them from their 
fellow-hoppers. But Mr. Shanks’ people are all roundly visible, 
and such characters as Sir Maurice Blabey, the financier; his 
partner Mr. Pratz; Lord Kirkmabreck, that most amiable of 
peers; and Harry and Huffy, the engaging exponents of mar- 
riage d la mode, should be very welcome guests in any dis- 
cerning bookcase. 

Mr. Erich Kastner, dealing with the more violent atmosphere 
of Berlin, speaks with a very different voice. Fabian is agrim 
and terrible story told with great strength and skill. It is a 
story of utter chaos and hopelessness, but there is no tone of 
self-pity, never a groan or lament. There is instead a com- 
posure that may proceed from a feeling that nothing much 
worse than this sort of thing is likely to happen—I assume that 
Fabian presents a truthful picture—and so there is nothing 
more to fear. Mr. Kastner believes that no patching or 
mending of the present system will really help, because ‘we 
stand at one of those rare turning-points of history, where a 
new way must be found of looking at life: all else is useless’. 
Fabian, his hero, says, ‘So far as this vast city consists of 
bricks and mortar it is practically the same as of old. But so 
far as its inhabitants are concerned, it has long since resembled: 
a mad-house. In the east resides crime, in the centre roguery, 
poverty in the north and vice in the west, and ruin dwells at 
every point of the compass’. 

The novel begins with Fabian sitting in a café, by name 
Spateholz, reading the headlines of the evening papers: 
English Airship Disaster near Beauvais, Strychnine Stored 
with Lentils, Girl of Nine Jumps from Window, Election 
of Premier—Another Fiasco, Murder in Lainzer Tiergarten, 
Scandal of Municipal Purchasing Board, Artificial Voice in 
Waistcoat Pocket, Ruhr Coal Sales Falling, National Rail- 
ways—Presentation to Director Neumann, Elephants on 
Pavement, Coffee Markets Uncertain, Clara Bow Scandal, 
Unexpected Strike of 140,000 Metal Workers, Chicago Under- 
world Drama, Timber Dumping—Negotiations in Moscow, 
Revolt of Stahremberg Troops. The usual thing. Nothing 
special. 

And it concludes with Fabian jumping into a river to rescue 
a child: ‘The little boy. swam ashore, howling. Fabian sank. 
Unfortunately he had never learnt to swim’. Between the 
violence of the opening paragraph and the irony of the closing 
one there is a narrative always moving, often witty, more often 
pitiful, and frequently enlivened by harsh laughter. 

How we have changed in our treatment of Ruritania! 
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We no longer travel there in the company of swordsmen and 
gallant grave lovers, but with the inexpressible Count, Bobel, 
whose profession was to sell face cream and who wore ‘a 
coronet embroidered on the outside of his shirt immediately 
over. his heart and above it the letter B. It was embroidered 
in mauve silk’. Nor having arrived in the capital do we live 
and talk in a high romantic manner, but we treat even quite 
serious subjects with a lightness appropriate to the times. 
Mr. Powell’s hero is a journalist who goes to that small new 
Baltic republic to observe the course of events, to become 
mildly involved in them, and then go home again. Venusberg 
is well and wittily written, and though the content is slight it is 
conveyed with a great deal of charming and astringent humour. 
Compared with the flippant Mr. Powell, Mr. Oke is quite 
serious. He assembles a party in Corsica, and then, taking 
them to sea in a yacht, provides a wholesale catastrophe’ for ~ 
them and concludes his novel with the quotation: 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods: 
They kill us for their sport. ays 
But it seems to me that Mr. Oke has shown with some care 
that all his characters are ripe for catastrophe: there is a film- 
star out of fashion and a job, there is a young man in love with 
her and too young for their love to be lucky, there are several 
hard-working novelists busy pouring new books into a world 
already overfull of them, and there is a most unhappy hostess 
whose husband, after years of ill-treatment, has finally 
insulted her by bringing his mistress on to the yacht alo 
with her guests. Surely to delete this unfortunate shiploa 
is not killing for sport, but rather with a good housewifely 
suggestion of tidying-up? But whether the final tragedy is 
wanton or not, the events preceding it are extremely enter- 
taining, and Mr. Oke, writing with charm and gaiety, has told 
a good story well-furnished with conversation of this kind: 


‘One must be historically- minded’, went on Major -Pen- 
buttocke. 


Pane London as one with Nineveh?’ said Miss Plain- 


am. 

‘Exactly’, said Major Penbuttocke. Mr. Hellrymple, over- 
hearing the conversation, sighed audibly and winked’ at Miss 
Littlemuch. She ignored his wink. Major Penbuttocke was 
about to elaborate his theme when Lolo Piffl spoke: pa 

“Well, I think that perfectly ridiculous. I mean, you can go 
out and get something to eat or wear almost anywhere in London, 
and I should think Nineveh was simply hopeless’. i ; 

The central character in Dr. Feuchtwanger’s new novel is 
the historian Josephus. He is rather difficult to understand, 
or at any rate to sympathise with, in his transition: from 
patriotism and religious. fervour to opportunism and self- 
seeking. But if Josephus is not always clearly visible,- his - 
background is magnificently apparent. And it is a large 
background, bigger even than in Few Siiss, for the Rome of — 
Nero was far-reaching. To begin with the story is not very 
exciting, but it gathers force as it goes on until it grows 
torrential in weight and speed. The battle pictures, the siege of 
Jotapat, and the sacking of the Temple are done with a rich 
profusion of detail and a lively and informing imagination: 

The dark passages which led downwards to the treasure 
chambers were packed with soldiers. These treasure chambers 
were securely locked, but the impatient men did not wait for 
the locks to be burst with levers or battering engines; they set 
fire to the metal-plated doors. But the wealth inside began to 
melt before the doors could be burst open, and now out from 
the treasure chambers ran a slow thick stream of molten metal. 
In that stream flowed the sacramental gifts of Roman emperors _ 
and Parthian kings, the savings of poor people in Galilee, the 
wealth of rich men in Jerusalem and the seaports, and hundreds — 


of thousands of gold, silver, and copper coins minted by the 
Avengers of Israel. oh bg 


Mr. Linklater also recommends: Family History, by V. Sack=_ 
ville-West (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.); St. Martin’s Summer, by 
Bonamy Dobrée (Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.); Lover’s Leap, by 
Martin Armstrong (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.); and Apples by Night, 
by H. A: Manhood (Cape, 7s: 6d). © a 


